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CRUE RAPTOR. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


THE PLACE OF CORONATION OF THE MONARCHS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


BEING A BRIEF HISTORY OF ITS ERECTION AND IMPROVEMENTS, AND A 
DESCRIPTION OF THE PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF THAT 
MAGNIFICENT STRUCTURE. 











In the olden time the River Thames had a portion of its stream branching 
off to the westward through a channel of low land commencing at or near 


the present Horse-ferry road, about a third of a mile above Westminster-bridge ; | 


pursuing this westerly course about a quarter of amile it then turned towards 


the north, and afterwards towards the east, its waters rejoining the parent 


stream about half a mile from the plage of divergence, and thereby forming 
an Isle, then well known as Thorney Island, a desolate spot of very little es- 
timation, and almost covered with thorns, from whence its name. Upon this 
island, which ultimately became the city of Westminster, stands the majestic 
fabric of which it is purposed here to give a brief description. 

It is traditionally reported that the Apostles Peter and Paul severally visit- 
ed Britain in the course of their mission, and that they preached Christ with 
great success, but that afterwards the inhabitants relapsed into idolatry. The 
report is without any authorised grounds, and is also improbable ; the earliest 
missionary of whom we read upon authenticated record was St. Augustine. 
He planted Christianity, first in the Kingdom of Kent, under Ethelbert, about 
the close of the sixth century, and was afterwards equally successful in that 
of the East Saxons under Sebert, their king, who was Ethelbert’s nephew. 
London was Sebert’s capital, and Thorney island was in his territory ; in the 
former he caused to be built a magnificent church upon an elevated site, which 
he dedicated to St. Paul, and on the latter a monastic edifice dedicated to St. 
Peter. It is not improbable that these votive names gave rise to the tradition 
alluded to above. The name of West Minster is probably one of distinction 
from the church of St. Paul in the city of London, which was considered as the 
East Minster. Pope Gregory the Great had advised Augustine not to destroy 
the pagan temples, but to consecrate them as churches, thus doing less vio- 
lence to the feelings of the Christian converts; accordingly we learn that St. 
Paul’s was built on the site of a temple of Diana, and St. Peter’s on that of a 
temple of Apollo. The former of these is a tolerably well authenticated fact, 
but the latter is extremely doubtful. In St. Peter's were deposited the remains 
of King Sebert and his Queen Edelgotha. 

The barbarous warfare of the Heptarchy, and the still more barbarous and 
ruinous inroads of the Danes, who were chiefly pagans, caused many religious 
houses to fall into ruin ; among others the monastery of St. Peter's, which had 
come to utter decay, so that hardly one stone remained upon another. It had 
been restored by Offa, King of Mercia, and was afterwards repaired by King 
Edgar, but all this had not sufficed to preserve it. At length, upon the restora- 
tion of the Anglo-saxon line of Kings, Edward the Confessor resolved to 
raise a splendid edifice from its foundations upon the old site, and, as he pur- 
posed it to become his own place of sepulture, he spared neither cost nor pains 
to render it one of the most magnificent churches of the Christian world, de- 
voting to it the tenth part of his whole property and revenue. He lived to know 
its completion, but was labouring under the sickness of which he died, so that 
he could not witness its consecration which took place on the 28th day of De- 
cember 1065. The King died a few days after that solemnity, and was bu- 
ried most magnificently before the altar of the new edifice to which he had de- 
dicated so much of his wealth and so large a portionof his attention. Edward 
has always had a character for piety, such as was exhibited in those days, and 
it is attributed to him, as the primary motive for choosing this site,that it was in 
order to make amends for the broken vow of a pilgrimage to Rome, which the 
state policy of the times compelled him to forego. It is said that he sent am- 
bassadors to the Holy See for the purpose of procuring a dispensation from his 
vow, which was granted on condition of his fully repairing the church of St. 
Peter's at Westminster, and making a liberal endowment thereupon. 

Westminster Abbey received endowments and grants from its latest founder 
upon a most extensive scale, and the Abbot, a mitred prelate, was entitled to 
a baronial seat. Here, about a twelve-month after the consecration of the 
structure, it was the pleasure of William, surnamed the Conqueror, to be 
In this cir- 
cumstance we may see somewhat of the policy of the prince, as well as of the 


crowned ; which solemnity took place on Christmas day 1966. 


notions in spiritual matters which pervaded the people of those times. The 
Conqueror chose the day of The Nativity for his coronation with a view to in- 
crease still farther the impression which such a ceremonial was ealculated to 
produce 
of York instead of the English Primate, the 
ced to think thatthe due formalities had been coraplied with ; 


On the other hand as he was actually crowned by the Archbishop 
English could not be quite indu- 
and hence that 


Though 


this reasoning does not appear, in the annals of the times, it is exceedingly 


neither his right by claim nor by ceremonial was to them satisfactory. 
probable that it had its weight during the many outbreaks which occurred in 
the reign of that monarch. The example set by William has been followed by 
a!l his successors, and every monarch of England from that time to the present 
has been crowned in Westminster Abbey. Of course we except Edward va@ 
child, who was murdered by order of his uncle the Duke of Gloucester soon 
afier the accession of the young prince to the crown, and before the ceremony 
of coronation could take place. 

The building remained without repairs during the greater part of two centu- 
ries ; and indeed when we consider the civil war of Ste phen’s reign, the do 
mestic squabbles in that of the second Henry, the long absence of Richard 


I. in the holy land, and afterwards as the prisoner of the Duke of Austri 


and the impiety and avarice of the infamous John, we do not find times or ci! 
cumstances favorable to the care of any edifices exce pt baronial castles Henry 
IIT., however, turned his attention thereto; he took down the eastern end 
caused improvements to be made 1p a scale of increased magnif 
From this time the work we nt slowly ol iring the reigns t successive 


narchs, but interrupted during the fierce and bloody contentions of York and 

Lancaster ; it was finally completed as far as the plans then existing went, by 
Henry VII., who built that splendid chapel dedicated to The Virgin, which is 
now the glory of architecture and the admiration of the world. 

From the time of Henry VII. nothing beyond mere repair was done to West- 
minster Abbey until the reign of William and Mary, when it underwent a 
thorough repair ; and the towers at the west end, whieh had been hitherto of 
unequal height, were raised upon, and rendered of equal elevation under the 
plans of Sir Christopher Wren, the greatest architect of modern times. This 
eminent man does not seem to have had much taste for Gothic architecture, nor 
does he seem to have given himself much trouble about harmonising the work 
under his own conduct with that to which it was to be connected ; hence, al- 
though the western part of the building is elegant per se, vet it is disjointed 
when the building is viewed as a whole. 

One of the first points of beauty with respect to the exterior architecture of 
this fine building is the front of the North transept. Here the massy buttress- 
es, the raised pinnacles, the pointed arches, give an air of magnificence border- 
ing on sublime ; and the beautiful Rose window is altogether unsurpassed. It 
is circular, and of stained glass, representing in the centre The Holy Scrip- 
tures, surrounded by a heavenly host of Cherubim, and farther without are The 
Saviour, his Apostles, and the Evangelists, in recumbent positions. This win- 
| dow is of course seen to greatest advantage from within ; and through it there 
| comes a stream of subdued light, which spreads a calm and hallowed feeling 
| over the minds of those within the edifice. We may here also describe the 
great West Window, in which are five paintings in glass, of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob; of Moses, Aaron, and the Twelve Patriarchs ; of the Arms of Se- 
| bert, Edward the Confessor, King George, and of Dean Wilcocks, Bishop of Ro- 
} 

! 
| 


| chester. The great window ts flanked by two smaller ones, in one of which is 
a painting, supposed to be of the Confessor, but much obliterated, and the 
other of the Black Prince, son of Edward III. At the East End, also there 
are three fine windows, each containing two figures, namely, The Saviour and 
the Virgin Mother, Edward the Confessor and Juhn the Baptist, St. Augustine 
and Bishop Melitus. 

Henry the Seventh’s chapel, the only visible addition from without, to West- 
minster Abbey, is at the Eastern extremity of the building, and nearly opposite 
to the houses of Parliament. It is in length 115 feet, in breadth 70 feet, and in 
height 54 feet. The style is that of the Florid Gothic very greatly ornamented 
with grotesque devices in carved work of stone, which are all most elaborately 
wrought. About thirty years ago this work had fallen much into decay, when 
a grant was made for its repair. 





This was entrusted to (we believe) James | 
Wyatt, Esq. ; who has restored all the ornaments with great fidelity, minute- 
ness, and effect. 


It is much to be regretted that this transcendently fine edifice | 
should be situated in such comparative obscurity; it projects nearly to the | 
public footway or érottoir, and its beauties are altogether imperceptible except | 
the spectator be in near contiguity to the building. Hence it is that our plate 
does not give a view of that beautiful structure ; for such is its situation, that | 
a view which should contain it would shat out nearly all the rest of the Abbey. | 
The fact is that the parish church of St. Margaret is too near the north side, 





and the houses of Parliament are too closely adjoining the east end. The 
name of the architect who designed this very splendid work is not certainly 
known, but by some it is attributed to Peter Bolton, Prior of St. Bartholomew’s 
who is recorded as ‘‘a great builder.” Of the other chapels or chantries there 
is nothing to be said whilst describing the exterior of the building ; it is time | 
therefore now to enter. 

To take in, at one coup d’ail, the grandeur and magnificence which the in- 
terior of Westminster Abbey presents, the visitor should enter at the west end. 
The solemn and splendid vista of the nave, continued across the transept, and 
the entire length of the choir to the apsis at the eastern end, with the numer- 
ous arches supported upon masses of gothic pillars, like so many basaltic col- 
umns ; the exquisite tracery of the w indows,the devices in the lofty roof, the spa- 
cious aisles to the right and left, and the walls nearly covered with numerous 
specimens of masterly sculpture dedicated to the memory of the departed great 
ones of the land. Above the line of tombs, also, the chambers and galleries, 
which in ancient times were occupied by the devotees to the duties of religion, 
but now appearing solemn, dreary, yet in keeping with the general mass of the 
edifice ; the beautiful screen separating the nave from the choir ;—this is in- 
deed an opening sufficient to strike the beholder with awe, astonishment, and 
veneration. In all the vastness and variety of the scene there is, nevertheless, 
both an order and harmony which it is pleasing to detect and to dwell upon 
when the effect of the first surprise has subsided. The visitor becomes delight- 


ed with the sober light which is admitted into the building ; he sees everything 





clearly, and yet nothing is glaring ; by degrees he renders himself familiar with 
his position, he can remark upon the proportions of the architecture, the skill 
with which the several parts temper and set off each other; he feels the grandeur 
of the whole. but without the confusion incident to the number of details, and 
walks about as if he were an indweller of the temple, the soul elevated above 
its usual pitch, the tone of his feelings ennobled, his ideas more imaginative, 
the world and worldly contemplations in a measure shut out ; and then he isin 
fit condition to examine the monuments by which he is surrounded, to ponder 
over the masterly works of art commemorative of the mighty dead,to recal their 


worth and actions, and, in many and many a case, to awaken sentiments of 
emulation to “ go and do likewise.” All other general views fall short of 


the splendour which this truly sublime one presents. 





Beyond the choir, at the eastern end, is the Chapel of King Edward the 


| Confessor,which indeed formed the original eastern termination of the building 


This Saxon monarch was canonized by Pope Alexander III, that high-spirit« d 


pontiff who so strenuously supported Becket 


who also canonized him after his so-called martyrdom. But although the lis 





saints in the Romish calender included that of St. Edward the Confessor, 
| 

| . " 

the latter part of the 12th century, it was not until more than seventy vears 

shrine to be erected in the 


| terwards that the pious Henry III. caused a 


| 5 


| of the chapel, and the remains of the deceased monarch to be removed thereto 
| from before the hich altar of the church, and 1 terred with all the 
a 3 i of g ands ur and sole mnityv Vy this r ] ire like Vise t] 
| : ‘nie ’ 
- | and the monuments of several other Kings and Queens of England. Inj j 
‘ 


1 his disputes with Henry IJ.,and | | 





cular may be mentioned those of Henry III., of his son and successor Edward 
I., and the consort of the latter,the amiable and affectionate Eleanora, of whom 
is related the romantic and affecting incident of her sucking the poison from a 
wound received by the Prince in Palestine. Here also reposes the conqueror 
of France, Henry V. ; over whose tomb are deposited the helmet, shield, and 
war-saddle which he used at the battle of Azincour. The coffin of Edward I. 
was opened in 1774 by the ®ociety of Antiquaries, under a permission to do so ; 
and the body was found to be in complete preservation, robed, jewelled, and 
crowned most magnificently ; he measured six feet two inches. The work- 
manship of the shrine is much decayed, but it is of an exquisite quality ; the 
tombs of Henry III. and Eleanora are likewise of admirable workmanship. 

In this chapel is always deposited a very remarkable piece of antiquity. It 
is the chair in which the monarchs of Great Britain are seated, at the ceremo- 
nial of their coronation. This chair was brought from Scotland by King Ed- 
ward I., during the squabbles for the succession to the Scottish throne by the 
Baliol and the Bruce. Edward, whohad assumed the position ef lord para- 
mount, at length determined to subjugate the country and add it to his own 
dominions. Accordingly he was at great pains to destroy the public records, and 
to take away the Scottish regalia, thereby, if possible, to put an end to every 
vestige of independence and nationality. The coronation chair was held in 
great veneration by the Scots; it was brought from Dunstaffnage by Kenneth 
If. when, in the 9th century he united the Picts and Scots under one do- 
minion. In the seat was inserted a stone said to have been that on which Jacob 
rested his head on the night in which he wrestled with the angel ; it is said to 
have been subsequently brought into Ireland and placed in the seat of the 
Kings of Munster at Cashel. All this is however apocryphal, but the stone is 
nevertheless known by the name of “ The Stone of Jnis-fael, the latter com- 
pound being one of the old gothic names for Ireland. The chair itself is of oak 
in good preservation, but somewhat mutilated by impertinent curiosity. 

We shall take leave of St. Edward’s Chapel by extracting from Neale’s 
‘“‘ Westminster” some account of the screen on the west side of it. This, says 
the writer, “is one of the most remarkable specimens of ancient art that now 
remains ; and although wofully dilapidated, it is still interesting and curious. 
The damage it has sustained appears to have arisen far more from wanton de- 
vastation than from the wear of ages. It must excite some surprise, indeed, 
that the sculptures of the screen escaped during the Commonwealth. 

“ This elaborate performance is constructed in the pointed style of archi- 
tecture ; and, independently of its highly-enriched niches and architraves, it 
possesses a sculptured frieze on which the principal events, both real and ima- 
ginary, of Edward the Confessor’s life, are represented in alto-relievos. They 
are displayed in fourteen compartments, separated from each other by an equal 
number of irregularly shaped quatre-foils. The designs for these singular 
sculptures have been chiefly deduced from Ailred’s account of the Life and 
Miracles of King Edward, which was written in the time of Henry III., and 
presented to that monarch by Abbot Lawrence on the very day (anno 1263) 
when in honour of his recent canonization, the Confessor’s remains were re- 
moved into a new shrine. All the sculptures are highly relieved, from the 
frieze having been hollowed out into a deep concave behind them. The ge- 
neral height of the principal figures is about one foot. The surmounting cor- 
nice has been very elaborately decorated with a running pattern of perforated 
foliage (now greatly broken) representing Strawberry leaves. The design of 
the lower part of the screen is extremely elegant, and the variety of delicate 
lace-work tracery which it exhibits can scarcely be paralleled.” 

But ‘The Lady Chapel” as it is frequently called, which was built by 
Henry VII., and dedicated to the Virgin, is the gem of this magnificent pile, 
for grandeur of design, profusion of ornament, peculiarity of devices, and 
richness of material. Here again the visitor has to pause and collect the 
scattered senses, previous to a rational and deliberate examination of the mul- 
tifarious beauties of the place. The entrance is by means of a few black mar- 
ble steps, under a portico, through gates of brass of most exquisite workman- 
ship, and ‘‘ The Wonder,” for such it is, is presented in all its splendour to the 
admiring and astonished eye. Here the lofty ceiling, wrought in stone, exe 
hibits innumerable and strange devices, harmonizing with those which have 
been already described of the exterior, captivate whilst they surprise. It 
would be altogether impossible, in the space which we can here devote to the 
subject, to enter into the details of the architectural beauties with which 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel is replete ; let it suffice then that it has at all 
ions surpassed the pre-conceived expectation of strangers, and that it is found 
to combine in the highest degree the two qualities of elegance and magnifi- 
cence. The nave and the walls of this chapel contain numerous statues of 
On each side of the 
nave are oaken stalls with reading desks, all richly carved and canopied in 


Saints, Martyrs, Patriarchs, Angels, and other figures. 
the Gothic style. The Knights of the Bath are installed here, and accordingly 
there are found in each stall plates of the arms of the Knights, who have 
successively had their seats there, engraved in brass or other metal; whilst 
over the canopies are the banners, swords and helmets of those knights in 
manner exactly similar to those of the order of the Garter which we have for- 
merly described as existing in St. George’s Chapel at Windsor. The tomb of 
the founder and of his consort Elizabeth of York, is at the Eastern end of the 
chapel Its sculpture is the work of Pietro Torregiana, a fellow student of 
Michael Angelo. 
intercharged with efligies, armorial bearings, and devices, having reference to 
the union of the White and Red rose branches of Royalty. 
of this chapel is of black and of white marble 


The tomb itself is of cast brass exquisitely executed, and 


The pavement 
beneath 
The cre dit of design- 


alternate squares ; 
it is the Royal vault, which extends under the shrine. 
ly ascribed to Sir Reginald Bray, 
it from a passage in the “ History” of honest John Speed it would seem that 


i Bishop Fox. A 


s magnificent chapel has been general 


merit may be divided betwee: Henry VII. himself, ar 


window originally intended for the church has, by a concurrence of cir- 
cumstances, arrived very near it, but never reached its first destination The 
igistrates of Dort pury ed it asa present to Henry, but he died before it 
vas finished ; it was put Waltham Abbey, where it remained until the 
asteries were d ved, when it passed h several hands, and final- 

y was bought for 400 g 13 for St. Margaret’s Church, which it now adorns 
The main subje s the crucifixion ; but there are other pannels in which are 
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figures representing Henry VII. his Queen, St. George, St. Catharine of Alex- 
andria, a white and a red rose, and the arms of Grenada. 
The ground plan of Westminster Abbey is in form of a cross; it is said 
to have been the first English Church in which that form was adopted, anc 
to have furnished the model upon which so many have been subsequently 
constructed. It is a splendid specimen of the pointed style of architecture, 
and,both in exterior and interior, the mixture of pure and florid Gothic has been 
made so harmoniously as to give it an air of lofty magnificence without the 
gloomy effect which the Gothic style generally tends to produce. The build- 
ing has a long nave and a transept with double aisles ; the east end of the choir 
is terminated by an apsis or semicircular end. At this end, also, are several 
hapels ; founded by pious great ones in Catholic times for their private devo- 
tions or as chantries for the repose of their souls. There have been as many 
as fourteen, at present there are twelve remaining. The cloisters are to the 
south, so also is an octangular building called the Chapter house, which last is 
now arepository for the records of the Crown, among which is the celebrated 
Domesday Book ; beyond these also are other smaller cloisters connected by 
dark passages with the great cloisters. ‘There are four semi-polygonal chapels 
likewise at the east end of the choir, distinct from those celebrated ones of St. 
Edward and Henry VII. The tombs of Royal and distinguished persons are 
here found, such as those of Edward the Confessor, Henry III. Edward I. and 
Eleanor, Henry V., Henry VII., and his consort Elizabeth, which have been 
already alluded to ; also of Queens Mary and Elizabeth, and, in the cloisters, of 
several of the earlier abbots. The monuments are so numerous, so various in 








style, and display so many schools of art, that we must for the present post- 


pone their description. Amongthem, however, we may state that there will 
be found those dedicated to the memory of Queen Elizabeth, of Mary Queen 


of Scots. of Lord Norris, Col. Edward Popham, Sir Eyre* Coote, Sir Cloudesley | 


Shovel, Ann Countess of Oxford, Lady Nightingale, Lord Chatham, General 

Wolfe, Sir Isaac Newton, Handel, Lord Mansfield, Wm. Pitt, Charles Fox, 
George Canning, James Watt, Francis Horner ; and many others there are 
which give honourable proof of the state of sculpture in England. 

Those which we have just mentioned are not in the part so well known as 
Poet’s Corner, but which is really the south transept of the Abbey. The 
monuments here are dedicated chiefly to departed genius ; here we find those 
of Chaucer, Shakspeare, Mil‘on, Ben Jonson, Butler, Dryden, Cowley, 
Phillips, Spencer, Prior, Thomson, Rowe, Gay, Addison, Goldsmith, Watts, 
Handel, Garrick, The Duke of Argyle, Casaubon, Cainden, Granville Sharpe, 
and numerous others ; in contemplation of which the soul seems to commune 
with the mighty dead, and we hear as from the tomb the treasured wisdom 
which has been poured forth in their works. The entrance to this depository 
of storied fame is by a small wicket door in the south east, but this transept 
communicates with all the other parts of the Abbey. 

The principal dimensions of Westminster Abbey are as follows: extreme 
length, including Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, 530] feet; extreme breadth, 
220 feet ; height of the Western towers, 225} feet; length of the nave, 166 
feet ; its breadth 384 feet ; its height 183 feet ; length of Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel, 115 feet; its breadth 70 feet ; the Rose windows 32 feet in diameter 

We have already said that Westminster Abbey was originally a monastic es- 
tablishment, and that its Abbots were of the mitred order. The bounty of Ed- 
ward the Confessor and his successors, and of a multitude of other benefactors 
rendered the institution superior in wealth, dignity, and importance to any other 
in the kingdom. The “ King’s Treasury” was long kept there, and was rob- 
bed in 1303 to the amount of £100,000, an immense sum in those times. At 


the period of the dissolution of the Monasteries by Henry VIII., the gross re- | 


venue of the Abbey was not less than £4000 per annum. At that time the 
King proposed to convert some of the dissolved monasteries into Episcopal 
Sees, and to endow them with certain portions of the lands and resources which 
were thus placed at his disposal. In this way he made Westminster a city, its 
Abbey a Cathedral, and appointed Thomas Thirlby, Dean of the Chapel Royal, 
its first Bishop. The building also which had much gone to decay was repaired 
by his orders. This arrangement did not last long, for in 1550, in the reign of 
Edward VI., the city of Westminster was united to that of London, and 
“Thirlby had to give up his bishopric, which was united to that of London also. 

In the succeeding reign, that of Mary, the conventual establishment was re- 
stored, but it was again and finally broken up by Elizabeth ; the last Abbot of 
Westminster being John Fackenham, who sat in the first Parliament of that 
ptivcess and who took the lowest place on the Bishops’ bench. In 1560 the 
monks were displaced and Elizabeth founded, instead of an abbacy or a bishop- 
ric, a collegiate chapter, consisting of a Dean, twelve prebends, a precentor, 
and five minorcanons. The Dean, who is also dean of the Order of the Bath, 
has a revenue of £1000 per annum, and the prebends have £350 per annum 
each. The establishment and parts of the building sustained injury in the 
Cromwellian times, but matters at present are much in the same condition as 
they were settled in 1560. The Dean and Chapter of Westminster enjoy a 
jurisdiction within certain limits round the edifice. Divine service is performed 
in the Abbey daily at 10 in the morning, and 3 in the afternoon, but there is 
small attendance except for the purpose of hearing the anthem sung by the lay 
vicars and choristers ; the public worship of the neighbourhood being chiefly at 
St. Margaret’s Church in the immediate vicinity. About some 39 years ago, 
great apprehensions were entertained of the destruction of this venerable edifice, 
in consequence of the boiling over of some pitch, at a time when a portion of 
the building was undergoing certain repairs. The Western Towers sustained 
«considerable injury in the interior on that occasion, but happily all 
again to good condition. 


was restored 


It is unfortunate for this magnificent edifice that it should be so closely sur- 


rounded by buildings, many of which are mean and obscure ; it is equally un- 
fortunate that it should stand upon such low ground. 
of the structure is diminished, and in fact it is only close at hand, and seen from 
the North West,that the spectator can take in much of its details in one view. 
it is from hence that the view given by us is taken, as affording a much larger 
portion of the exterior than any other. The Abbey is however seen, with much 
picturesque effect, from the high banks on the Surry side of the river, and 
from certain openings in St. James’ and the Green Parks. 


Thus the real grandeur 





IGNATIUS LOYOLA AND HIS ASSOCIATES. 
From the last Edinburgh Review —[ Concluded. ] 


Laynez would seem to have been born to supply the intellectual deficiencies 
of Ignatius. He was familiar with the whole compass of the theological litera- 
ture of his age, and with all the moral sciences which a theologian was then re- 
quired to cultivate. With these stores of knowledge he had made himself ne- 
cessary to the first General. Loyola consulted, employed, amd trusted, but ap- 
parently did not like him. It is stated by Orlandinus, that there was no other 
of his eminent followers whom the great patriarch of the society treated with 
such habitual rigour, and yet none who rendered him such important services. 
“« Do you not think,” said Ignatius to him, “that in framing their constitu- 
tions, the founders of the religious orders were inspired?” ‘ | do,” was the 
answer, ‘so far as the general scheme and outline were concerned.”” The 
inspired saint, therefore took for his province the compilation of the text, the un- 
inspired scholar, the preparation of the authoritative comment. For himself, 
the lawgiver claimed the praise of having raised an edifice, of which the plan 
and the arrangement were divine. To his fellow-labourer he assigned the me- 
rit of having supported it by the solid foundation of a learning, which, however 
excellent, was yet entire'y human. An example will best explain this division 
of labour. 

“In theologia legetur Vetus et Novum Testamentum, et doctrina scholasti- 
ca Divi Thome”—isthe text. ‘“ Prelegetur etiam magister sententiarum ; sed 
si videatur temporis decursu, alius autor studentibus utilior futurus, ut si aliqua 

summa, vel jliber theologie scholastice, eonficeretur, qui nostris temporibus 
aecommodatior videretur”—‘‘ prelegi poterit’—is the comment. Ignatius 
was content that the Divine Thomas should be installed among the Jesuits as 
the permanent interpreter of the sacred oracles. Laynez, with deeper fore 
“e perceived that the time was coming when they must discover a teacher 
“better suited to times” It was a prediction fulfilled shortly after his death 
in the person of Molina, who was himself the pupil of the second General of 


the order. 


Tye Alvion. 
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To Laynez belongs the praise or the reproach of having revived, in modern 
times, the Molinist or Arminian doctrine. Our latest posterity will debate, as 
our remotest ancestry have debated, the soundness of that creed; but that it 
was “‘temporibus accommodatior,” few will be inclined to dispute. The 
times evidently required that the great antagonists of Protestantism should 
inculcate a belief more comprehensive, and more flexible, than that of Augus- 
tine or of St. Thomas. And if to the adoption of those opinions may be 
traced much of the danger and disrepute to which the society was afterwards 
exposed, to the same cause may be ascribed much of the secret of their vitality 
and their strength. 

The doctrines of Molina were hazarded by Laynez, even in the bosom of 
the Council of Trent; where, though not constitutionally brave, he dared the 
reproach of heresy and Pelagianism. But, in the noblest theatre for the dis- 
play of eloquence which the world had seen since the fall of the Roman com- 
monwealth, he exhibited all the hardihood which aconscious superiority in the 
power of speech will impart to the least courageous. Amidst cries of indigna- 
tion, he maintained the freedom of the will, and the ultramontane doctrines, 
the most unwelcome to his audience ; and vehemently opposed the demand of 
more than half of Europe for the admission of the laiety to the cup. He felt 
that resentment must give way to those feelings on which a great speaker 
seldom relies in vain. He spoke from a position best befitting an ostentatious 
humility, and therefore the most remote from the thrones of the Papal legates, 
and the ambassadors of Christendom. Even those thrones were for a moment 
abandoned. Cardinals, Bishops, Counts, and Abbots, thronged around his 
chair; Generals and Doctors obeyed the same impulse ; and for two succes- 
sive hours a circle more illustrious for rank and learning than ever before sur- 
rounded the tribune of an orator, rewarded his efforts by their profound and 
silent admiration. He spoke at Paris, and he preached at Rome, with similar 
applause ; and yet, on examining the only two of his speeches which have 
been preserved by Orlandinus, it is difficult to detect the charm which once se- 
duced the haughtiest Prelates into a passing forgetfulness of their dignity. The 
eloquence of Laynez would appear to have been neither impassioned nor ima- 
| ginative, nor of that intense earnestness which seems to despise the very rules 
| by the observances of which it triumphs. Luminous argumentation, clothed in 
| transparent language, and delivered with facility and grace, was probably the 
| praise to which he was entitled—no vulgar praise indeed ; for, amidst the tri- 
| umphs of oratory, few are greater or more welcome than that of infusing or- 
| der, without fatigue, into the chaotic thoughts of an inquisitive audience. 

Ambition clothed in rags, subtlety under the guise of candour, are the offen- 
ces which the enemies of his order have ascribed to Laynez. But a man who, 
in the sixteenth century, refused a Cardinal's hat, (his refusal of the Papacy is 
a more apocryphal story,) can hardly have been the victim of a low desire for 
worldly honours ; and hypocrisy is acharge which every one must bear who 
has to do with opponents incredulous of virtue superior to their own. For 
eighteen years the head of a body distrusted and unpopular from its infancy, 
he had neither hereditary rank to avert the envy which waits on greainess, 
nor the lofty daring to which the world is ever prompt to yield idolatrous ho- 
mage In his hands the weapons of Ignatius or of Xavier would have been 
impotent ; but he wielded his own with address and with admirable effect. To 
him his society were first indebted for their characteristic doctrine, for the pos- 
session and the fame of learning, for many enlargements of their privileges, for 
a more intimate alliance with the Papacy, and the more pronounced hostility 
of the Reformers. He first established for them that authority in the Cabinets 
of Europe, on which, at no distant time, the edifice of their temporal power 
was to rest; and it was his melancholy distinction to number among his disci- 
ples the infamous Catherine of Medici, and her less odious, because feebler, son 
He was associated with them at the very time when they were revolving the 
greatest crime with which the annals of Christendom have been polluted. 
With the guilt of that massacre his memory is, however, uustained ; except 
| so far asthe doctrines he inculcated, in his debates at Paris with Beza and Pe- 
| ter Ma tyr, may have taught the sovereigns to think lightly of any bloodshed 
| which should rid the world of a party abhorred of God, and hateful to the en- 
lightened eye of man. 

Gifted with extraordinary talents, profound learning, flexible address, and 
| captivating eloquence, Laynez fell short of that standard at which, alone, men 

may inscribe their names in the roll sacred to those who have reigned over 
| their fellow mortals by a right divine, because a mght inherent and indefeasi- 
| ble. Without the genius to devise, or the glowing passion to achieve, great 
| things, none may be associated with those kings of the earth on whose brows 
| nature herself has set the diadem. Far surpassing in mere intellectual re- 











| sources both Xavier and Ignatius, the fiery element native to their souls was 
| uninhabitable to his. Laynez was the first, if not the most eminent, example 
| of the results of Loyola’s discipline ; and illustrates the effect of concentrating 
all the interests of life, and all the affections of the heart, within the narrow | 
circle of one contracted fellowship. It yielded in him, as it has often produced | 


| in others, a vigorous but a stunted development of character ; a kind of social | 


seltishness and sectional virtue ; a subordination of philanthropy to the love of 
caste ; a spirit irreclaimably servile, because exulting in its own servitude; a 
temper consistent, indeed, with great actions and often contributing to them, | 
but destructive (at least in ordinary minds) of that free and cordial sympathy 
with man as man ;—of those careless graces, and of that majestic repose, 
which touch and captivate the heart, and to which must, in part at least, be 
ascribed the sacred fascination exercised over us all by the simple records of 
the life of Him whose name the society of Jesus had assumed. 

On the 2d of July 1565 the Casa Professa, usually the scene of a profound 
stillness, was agitated by an unworted excitement. Men of austere demea- 
| nour might be seen there clasping each others hands, and voices habitually 
| mute were interchanging hearty congratulations. One alone appeared to take 
no share in the common joy. As if overpowered by some strange and unwel- 
come tidings, he seemed by imploring gesture to deprecate a decision against 
which his paralyzed lips in vain attempted to protest. His age might be near- 
ly fifty, his dress mean and sordid, and toil or suffering had ploughed their fur- 
rows in his pallid cheek ; but he balanced his tall and stil: graceful figure 
with a soldier's freedom, and gazed on his associates with a countenance cast 
in that mould which ladies love and artists emulate. They called him Father | 
| Francis ; and on the death of Laynez their unanimons suffrage had just hailed | 
| him as the third General of the Order of Jesus. The wish for rank and power 
| was never more sincerely disclaimed, for never had they been forced on any | 
| one who had a larger experience of their vanity. 
| In the female line Father Francis was the grandson of Ferdinand of Arragon, | 
| and therefore the near kinsman of the Emperor Charles V_ Among his pater- 

nal ancestry he could boast or lament the name of Alexander VI. and of Cxsar 
| Borgia. Of that house, eminent alike for their wealth, their honours, and 
| their crimes, he was the lineal representative ; and had, in early manhood, 
| inherited from his father the patrimony and the title of the Dukes of Gandia 
| Don Francis Borgia, as if to rescue the name he bore from the infamy of his 
| progenitors, exhaled, even in his childish days, the odour of sanctity. With 
| each returning month, he cast a lot to determine which he should personate of 
| the saints with whose names it was studded on the calendar. In his tenth year, 

with a virtue unsung and unconceived by the Muse Etonienses, he played at 
| Saints so perfectly as to inflict a vigorous chastisement on his own naked per- 
json. It is hard to resist the wish that the scourge had been yet more resolute- 

ly wielded by the arm of his tutor. So seems to have thought his maternal 

uncle Don John of Arragoh, Archbishop of Saragossa. Taking the charge 
of his nephew, that high-born prelate compelled him to study alternately the 
| lessons of the riding-master and those of the master of the sentences ; and in 
| his nineteenth year sent him to complete his education at the court of his impe- 
rial cousin. 








Ardent as were still the aspirations of the young courtier for the monastic 
| life. noone in that gallant circle bore himself more bravely inthe menage, or 
| sheathed his sword with a steadier hand in the throat of the half-maddened 
| bull, or more skilfully disputed with his sovereign the honour of the tourna- 
jment. As the youthful knight, bowing to the saddle-tree, lowered his spear 
| before the ‘* Queen of Beauty,” many a full dark eye beamed with a deeper 
| lustre ; but his triumph was incomplete and worthless unless it won the appro- 
) ving smile of Eleonora de Castro That smile was not often refused. But 
| the romance of Don Francis begins where other romances terminate. Foremost 
in the train of Charles and Isabella, the husband of the fair Eleonora still 
touched his lute with unrivalled skill inthe halls of the Escurial, or followed 
the quarry across the plainsof Castille in advance of the most ardent falcon- 
er. Yet that music was universally selected from the offices of the church ; 
and in the very agony of the chase, just as the wheeling hawk paused for his 
last deadly plunge, (genius of Nimrod, listen!) he would avert his eyes and 
ride slowly home, the inventor of a matchless effort of penitential self-denial. 

Wi:h Charles himself for his fellow pupil, Don Francis studied the arts of 
war and fortification under the once celebrated Sainte Croix, and practised in 
Africa the lessons he had been taught ;—earning the double praise, that in the 
camp he was the most magnificent, in the field the most adventurous, of all the 
leaders in that vaunted expedition. At the head of a troop enlisted and main- 
tained by himself, he attended the emperor to the Milanese and Provence ; 
and, in honourable acknowledgment of his services, was selected by Charles 





to lay a report of the campaign before the empress in person, at Segovia. To- | 
| wards her he felt an almost filial regard. 
and the cordial friend of himself and of Eleonora; and at the public festivals 
which celebrated the victories of Charles, and the meeting of the States of Cas- 
tile at Toledo, they shone among the most brilliant of the satellites by which 
her throne was encircled. 





| 


asin mockery of human pomp, confounds together the world’s bravest pageants 


She had long been the zealous patron | 


At the moment of triumph the inexorable arm was unbared which so often, | 


and the humiliations of the grave. Dust to dust and ashes to ashes, but, when 
the imperial fall, not without one last poor assertion of their departed dignity. 
Isabelia might not be laid in the sepulchre of the kings of Spain, until amidst 
the funeral rites the soldered coffin had been opened, the cerements removed, 
and some grandee of the highest rank had been enabled to depose, that he had 
seen within them the very body of the deceased sovereign. Such, in pursu- 
ance of an ancient custom, was the duty confided to the zeal of Don Francis 
Borgia, nor was any one better fitted for such a trust. The eye, now for ever 
closed, had never turned to him but with maternal kindness, and every livea- 
ment of that serene and once eloquent countenance was indelibly engraven on 
his memory. Amidst the half-uttered prayers which commended her soul to 
the Divine mercy, and the low dirge of the organ, he advanced with streaming 
eyes, and reverently raised the covering which concealed the secrets of the 

rave, when—but why or how portray the appalling and loathsome spectacle? 

hat gentle brow, that eloquent countenance, that form so lately raised on 
earth’s proudest throne, and extolled with an almost adoring homage! Don 
Francis turned from the sight to shudder and to pray. 

Tt was the great epoch in the life of Borgia. Inthe eyes of the world, in- 
deed, he may have been unchanged ; but in his eyes the whole aspect of that 
world was altered. Lord of a princely fortune, the heir of an illustrious house, 
the kinsman of the Emperor of the West, renowned in the very flower of his 
youth as a warrior, a courtier, and a musician, his home hallowed by conjugal 
love, and gladdened by the sports of his children ; for whom had life a deeper 
interest, or who could erect ona surer basis a loftier fabric of more brilliant 
hopes? Those interests and hopes he deliberately resigned, and, at the age 
of twenty-nine, bound himself by a solemn vow, that in the event of his survi- 
ving Eleonora, he would end his days as a member of some religious order. 
He had gazed on the hideous triumph of death and sin over prospects still 
more splendid than hisown. For him the soothing illusions of existence were 
no more—earth and its inhabitants, withering under the curse of their Maker, 
might put on their empty gauds, and for some transient hour dream and talk of 
happiness. But the curse was there, and there would it lie, crushing the fri- 
volous spirit the most when felt the least, and consigning alike to that foul de- 
basement the lovely and the brave ; the sylph now floatmg through the giddy 
dance, and the warrior now proudly treading the field of victory. 

From such meditations Charles endeavoured to recall his friend to the com- 
mon duties of life. He required him to assume the viceroyalty of Catalonia, 
and adorned him with the cross of the order of Alcantara, then of all chivalric 
honours the noblest and the most highly prized. His administration was firm, 
munificent, and just; 1t forms the highest era of his life, and is especially sig- 
nalized by the same sedulous care for the education of the young, which after- 
wards formed his highest praise as General of the Order of Jesus. 

Ingenious above all men in mortifying his natural affections, Don Francis 
could not neglect the occasion which his new dignities afforded him, of incur- 
ring much wholesome contumely. Sumptuous banquets must be given in ho- 
nour of his sovereign, when he could at once fast and be despised for fasting. 
To exhibit himself in penitential abasement before the people under his au- 
thority, would give to penitence the appropriate accompaniment of general con- 
teinpt. On the festival of “the Invention of the Holy Cross,’’ mysteries not 
unlike those of the Bona Dea were to be celebrated by the ladies of Barcelona, 
when, to prevent the profane intrusion of any of the coarser sex, the viceroy 
himself undertook the office of sentinel. With a naked dagger in his hand, a 
young nobleman demanded entrance, addressing to the viceroy insults such as 
every gentleman is bound, under the heaviest penalty of the laws of chivalry, 
to expiate by blood. A braver man did not tread the soil of Spain than Don 
Francis, nor any one to whom the reproach of poltroonery was more hateful 
And yet his sword did not leap from his scabbard. With a calm rebuke, and 
courteous demeanour, he allowed the bravo to enter the sacred precincts—pre- 
ferring the imputation of cowardice, though stinging like an adder, to the sin 
of avenging himself, and, indeed, to the duty of maintaining his lawful autho- 
rity. History has omitted to tell what were the weapons, or what the incanta- 
tion, by which the ladies promptly ejected the insolent intruder, nor has she re- 
corded how they afterwards received their guardian knight of Alcantara. Her 
only care has been to excite our admiration for this most illustrious victory in 
the bosom of Don Francis, of the meekness of the saint over the human pas- 
sions of the soldier 








At the end of four years Don Francis was relieved by the death of his father 
from his viceregal office, and assumed his hereditary title of Duke of Gandia. 
His vassals exulted in the munificence of their new chief. The ancient retain 
ers of his family lived on his bounty—cottages, convents, and hospitals, rose 
on his estates—fortresses were built to check the ravages of the Moorish cor- 
sairs, aud the mansion of his ancestors reappeared in all its ancient splendour. 
In every work of piety and mercy the wise and gentle Eleonora was the rival 
of herlerd. But it was the only strife which ever agitated the Castle of Gan- 
dia. Austerities were practised there, but gloom and lassitude were unknown ; 
nor did the bright suns of Spain gild any feudal ramparts, within which love, 
an! peace the child of love, shed their milder light with a more abiding ra- 
diance. 

But on that countenance, hitherto so calm and so submissive, might at length 
be traced the movements of an inward tempest, with which, even when pros- 
trate before the altar, the Duke of Gandia strove in vain. Conversant with 
every form of self-inflicted suffering, how should he find strength to endure the 
impending death of Eleonora! His was a prayer transcending the resources 
of language and of thought ; it was the mute agony of a breaking heart. But 
after the whirlwind and the fire, was heard the still small voice. It said, or 
seemed to say, “If it be thy will, she shall recover ; but not for her real wel- 
fare nor for thine.”’ Adoring gratitude swept away every feebler emotion, and 
the suppliant’s grief at length found utterance. ‘Thy will be done. Thou 
knowest what is best for us. Whom have we in Heaven but thee, and whom 
upon earth should we desire in comparison of thee?” At the age of thirty-six 
the Duke of Gandia commit ed to the tomb the frame once animated by a spirit 
from which not death itself could separate him. In the sacred retirement to 
which in that event he had devoted his remaining days, Eleonora would still 


| unite her prayers to his; and as each of those days should decline into the wel- 


come shadows of evening, one stage the more towards his reunion with her 
would have been traversed. 

The Castle of Gandia was still hung with the funcral draperies when a wel- 
come though unexpected guest arrived there. It was Peter Faber, the officiat- 
ing priest at the Crypt of Montmartre, charged by Ignatius with a mission to 
promote the cause of Christian education in Spain. Aided by his counsels, 
and by the letters of the patriarch, the duke erected on his estates a church, a 
college, and a library, and placed them under the care of teachers selected by 
Ignatius. The sorrows of the duke were relieved as his wealth flowed still 
more copiously in this new channel of beneficence ; and the universities of Al- 
cala and Seville were enlarged by his bounty with similar foundations. But, as 
Faber remarked, a still nobler edifice was yet to be erected on the soul of the 
founder himself. The first stone of it was laid in the duke’s performance of 
the Spiritual Exercises. ‘To the completion of this invisible but imperishable 
building, the remainder of his life was inflexibly devoted. 

With Igsatius the duke had long maintained a correspondence, in which the 
stately courtesies of Spanish noblemen not ungracefully temper the severe 
tones of patriarchal authority and filial reverence. Admission into the order of 
Jesus was an honour for which, in (his case, the aspirant was humbly content, 
and was wisely permitted long to wait and sue. To study the biography, that 
he might imitate the life of Him by whose holy name the society was called ; 
to preach in his own household, or at the wicket of the nunnery of the ladies 
of St. Clair; and day by day, to place in humiliating contrast some proof of 
the divine goodness, and some proof of his own demerit, were the first proba- 
tionary steps which the duke was required to tread in the toilsome path on 
which he had thus entered. It was a path from which Philip, then governing 
Spain with the title of regent, would have willingly seduced him. He consult- 
ed him on the most critical affairs; summoned him to take a high station in 
the states of Castille ; and pressed on his acceptance the office of grand mas- 
ter of the royal household. It was declined in favour of the Duke of Alva. 
Had Gandia preferred the duties of his secular rank to those of his religious 
arpirations, Spain might have had a saint the less and seven provinces the 
more. With the elevation of Alva, the butcheries in the Netherlands, the dis- 
grace of Spain, and the independence of Holland might have been averted 

Warned by his escape, the duke implored with renewed earnestness his im- 
mediate admission into the order; nor was [gnatius willing that his proselyte 
should again incur such dangers. At the chapel of his own college he accord- 
ingly pronounced the irrevocable vows ; a Papal bull having dispensed during 
aterm of four years with any public avowal of the change. They were pass- 
ed in the final adjustment of his secular affairs. He had lived in the splendour 
appropriate to his rank and fortune, and in the exercise of the bounty becoming 
his eminence in the Christiancommonwealth. But now all was to be abandon- 
ed, even the means of almsgiving, for he was himself henceforth to live on the 
alms of others. He gave his children in marriage to the noblest houses in 
Spain and Portugal, transferred to his eldest son the enjoyment of the patrimo- 
nial estates of Gandia, and then, at the age of forty, meekly betook himself to 
the study of scholastic divinity, of the traditions of the church, and of the 
canons of the general councils. He even submitted toall the rules, and per- 
formed all the public exercises enforced on the youngest student. Such was 
his piety that the thorny fagots of the schoolmen fed instead of smothering the 
flame ; and onthe margin of his Thomas Aquinas might be seen some devout 
aspiration, extracted by his sacred alchemy from each subtle distinction in the 
text. Never before or since was the degree of Doctor in Divinity, to which he 
now proceeded, so hardly earned or so well deserved. 

Two of the brothers of the duke had been members of the sacred college, 
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and his humility had refused the purple offered at the instance of the emperor 











ee : 
ously compared with those of the Baron Monchausen; but it would be less | lic expiations of the Earth God. Private atonements are deemed necessary 


to two of his sons. But how should the new doctor avert from his own head easy to find a meet comparison for his genuine virtues. They triumph over when any extraordinary misfortune marks the anger of the deity towards a 

the ecclesiastical cap of maintenance with which Charles was now desirous to all the silly legends and all the real follies which obscure his character. His | ticular house, as when a child watching a flock perishes by a tiger, the form 
replace the ducal coronet! He fled the presence of his imperial patron ; made whole mature life was but one protracted martyrdom, for the advancement of | which is assumed by the Earth God for purposes of wrath. The priest is al- 
and executed his own testamentary dispositions, delivered his last parental what he esteemed the perfection of his own nature, and the highest interests Ways consulted, and generally demands an immediate victim. 


charge to his eldest son, and bade a final adieu to his weeping family. The of his fellow-men. Though he maintained an intimate personal intercourse 


| It thus appears,” says Captain Macpherson, “that the number of sacrifices 


ates of the castle of Gandia closed on their self-banished lord. He went | with Charles [X. and his mother, and enjoyed their highest favour, there is no ina Khond district depends upon circumstances so variable, that it is scarce 
orth, like Francis Xavier, chanting the song of David—‘* When Israel went reason to suppose that he was entrusted with their atrocious secret. Even in possible to form an estimate, in any case, of their annual average. In the on f 


out of Egypt, and the house of Jacob from a strange people,”—adding from an- 
other strain of the royal minstrel, ‘* Our bonds are broken and we are deliver- 
ed.” He lived for more than twenty years from this time, and in his future _cism, nor mean in his subservience. Such aman as Francis Borgia could 


missions into Spain often passed the gates of the castle, but never more re- | hardly becomea persecutor. His own church raised altars to hisname. Other 


entered them. He became a stranger even to his children, never again pass- | churches have neglected or despised it. In that all-wise and all-compassion- 
ing so much as a single day in their society, or even permitting himself to be- | ate judgment, which is uninvaded by our narrow prejudices and by our unhal- 
come acquainted with their offspring. lowed feelings, his fervent love of God and of man was doubtless permitted to 
As the bird set free to her nest, so hasted the emancipated duke to take his | cover the multitude of his theoretical errors and real extravagances. Human 
seat at the footstool of Ignatius. Yet in his route through Ferrara and Florence, | justice is severe, not merely because man is censorious, but because he reason- 
his sacred impatience was arrested, and his humility confirmed, by, the unwel- | ably distrusts himself, and fears lest his weakness should confound the distinc- 
come honours yielded to him by his kinsmen, the reigning sovereigns of those | tions of good and evil. Divine justice is lenient, because there alone love can 
duchies. He would have entered Rome by night ; but in the city of triumphs | flow in all its unfathomable depths and boundless expansion—impeded by no 
and ovations, the victorious Loyola must exhibit so illustrious a captive. At- | dread of error, and diverted by no misplaced sympathies. 
tended by the Ambassador of Spain, by a prince of the house of Colonna, and| To Ignatius, the founder of the order of the Jesuits ; to Xavier, the great 
by a long train of cardinals, priests, and nobles, the Duke of Gandia advanced | leader in their missionary enterprizes ; to Laynez, the author of their peculiar 
in solemn procession to the Casa Professa. ‘There, in the presence of his Ge- | system of theology ; and to Borgia, the architect of their system of education, 
neral, his wearied spirit found at length the repose which the most profuse | two names are to be added to complete the roll of the great men from whose 
liberality of fortune had been unable to bestow. With tears of joy he kissed | hands their Institute received the form it retains to the present hour. These 
the feet of the patriarch and of his Professed brethren, esteeming the meanest | are Bellarmine, from whom they learned the arts and resources of controversy ; 
office in their household an honour too exalted for so unworthy an associate ; | and Acquaviva, the fifth in number, but in effect the fourth of their Generals— 
and then, in a general confession, poured into the ear of Ignatius every | who may be described as the Nnma Pompilius of the order. ‘There is in the 
secret of his conscience from the dawn of life to that long-desired early life of Bellarmine a kind of pastoral beauty, and even in his later days a 
hour. ; ) grace, and a simplicity so winning, that it costs some effort to leave such a 
Such zeal was a treasure too precious to be left without some great and de- | theme unattempted. The character of Acquaviva, one of the most memora- 
finite object; and asthe duke was still the steward of some of this world's} ble rulers and lawgivers of his age, it would be a still greater effort to at- 
treasures, which he had devoted to sacred uses, they were employed in build- tempt. r 
ing at Rome the church and college afterwards so famous as the College de ‘‘ Henceforth let no man say,” (to mount on the stilts of dear old Samuel 
Propaganda Fide. One only secular care still awaited him. His rank as a | Johnson,) “come, I will write a disquisition on the history, the doctrines, and 
grandee of Spain, and the cross of Alcantara, could not be laid aside without | the morality of the Jesuits—at least let no man say so who has not subdued the 
the consent of the emperor. It was solicited with all the grace of an accom- | lust of story-telling.” Filled to their utmost limits, lie before us the sheets so 
plished courtier, and all the fervour of a saint. But while he awaited at Rome recently destined to that ambitious enterprize. Perhaps it may be as well thus 
the answer of Charles, a new alarm disturbed the serenity of the Casa Pro- | to have yielded to the allurement which has marred the original design. If in 
fessa. The dreaded purple was again pressed on him with all the weight of | laterdays the disciples of Ignatius, obeying the laws of all human institutions, 
Papal admonition. ‘To avoid it, Gandia fled the presence of the Pope and | have exhibited the sure though slow development of the seeds of error and of 
Ignatius, returned to Spain, performed a pilgrimage to the Castle of Loyola, | crime, sown by the authors of their polity, it must at least be admitted that 
kissed the hallowed ground, and then burying himself in a Jesuit College at they were men of nocommon mould. It is something to know that an im- 
Ognato, once more awaited the decision of the emperor. pulse, which after three centuries is still unspent, proceeded from hands of gi- 
It soon arrived. He was no longer a duke, a knight of St. Iago, nor even a gantic power, and that their power was moral as much as intellectual, or much 
Spanish gentleman. Solemnly, and in due legal form, he renounced all these | more so. In our own times much indignation and much alarm are thrown 
titles, and with them all his property and territorial rights. Even his secular away on innovators of a very different stamp. From the ascetics of the com- 
dress was laid aside,and his head was prepared by the tonsure for the Episcopal | mon room, from men whose courage rises high enough only to hint at their un- 
touch, emblematic of the most awful mystery. The astonished spectators col- popular opinions, and whose belligerent passions soar at nothing more daring 
lected and preserved the holy relics. And now bent in lowly prostration be | than to worry some unfortunate professor, it is almost ludicrous to fear any 
fore the altar at Ognato, the Father Francis had no further sacrifice to offer | great movement on the theatre of human affairs. When we see these dainty 
there, but the sacrifice of a heart emptied of all the interests and of all the af- gentlemen in rags, and hear of them from the snows of the Himmalaya, we 
fections of the world. Long and silent was his prayer, but it was now unat- | may begin to tremble. The slave of his own appetites, in bondage to con- 
tended with any trace of disorder. The tears he shed were such as might | ventional laws, his spirit emasculated by the indulgences, or corroded by the 
have bedewed the check of the First Man before he had tasted the bitterness of | cares of life, hardly daring to act, to speak, or to think for him-elf, man—gre- 
sin. He rose from his knees, bade a last farewell to his attendants ; and Father | garious and idolatrous man—worships the world in which he lives, adopts its 
Francis was left alone with his Creator. maxims, and treads its beaten paths. To rouse him from his lethargy, and to 
It was a solitude not long to be maintained. The fame of his devotion fi'led | give a new current to his thoughts, heroes appear from time to time on the 
the Peninsula. All who needed spiritual counsel, and who wished to indulge verge of his horizon, and hero-worship, Pagan or Christian, withdraws him for 
an idle curiosity, resorted to his cell. Kings sought his advice, wondering | a while from still baser idolatry. ‘To contemplate the motives and the career 
congregations hung on his lips, and two at least of the grandees of Spain imi- | of such men, may teach much which well deserves the knowing ; but nothing 
tated his example. His spiritual triumphs were daily more and more splendid ; | more clearly than this—that no one can have shrines erected tohis memory in 
and if he might escape the still threatened promotion into the college of Car-| the hearts of men of distant generations, unless his own heart was an altar on 
dinals, might be as enduring as life. The authority of Ignatius, not unaided | which daily sacrifices of fervent devotion, and magnanimous self-denial, were 
by some equivocal exercise of his ingenuity, at length placed Father Francis | offered to the only true object of human worship. 
beyond the reach of this last danger. ‘They both went down to the grave ‘ 
without witnessing the debasement of their order by any ecclesiastical . . . ; 
dignity. , ie: : HUMAN SACRIFICES IN INDIA. 
But there was yet one tie to the pomp and vanity of this world, which could 
not be entirely broken. During his viceregal administration, Father Francis 
had on one occasion traversed the halls of the Castle of Barcelona in deep and 
secret conference with his imperial cousin. Each at that interview imparted 
to the other his design of devoting to religious retir-ment the interval which 
should intervene between the business and the close of life. At every season 
of disappointment Charles reverted to this purpose, and abandoned or post- 
poned it with each return of success. But now, broken with sickness and sor- 
row, he had fixed his residence in a monastery in Estremadura, and summoned 
the former viceroy of Catalonia to the presence of his early friend and patron. | the general tendency of our government has been to investigate the causes of 
Falling on his knees, as in times of yore, Father Francis offered to impress the | every tangible evil, and to apply, sooner or later, a remedy, sometimes triumph- 
kiss of homage on the hand which had so lately borne the sceptre of half the | ant, sometimes very insufficient, but always the best it could devise. Thus 
civilized world. But Charles embraced his cousin, and compelled him to sit, | the open atrocity of burning widows has been abolished with complete success, 
and to sit covered, by his side. Long and frequent were their conversations ; | and machinery has been organized by which the secret and horrible system of 
but the record of them transmitted to us by the historians of the Order of Jesus, |the Thugs is in a sure course of extinction. But the government of India, 
has but little semblance of authenticity. Charles assails, and Borgia defends | able and well-informed as it is, scarcely yet knows all the difficulties it has to 
the new institute, and the imperial disputant of course yields to the combined | contend with, all the prodigies to which human perverseness, in a soil so fertile 
force of eloquence and truth. It seems less improbable that the publication of | in depravity, can give birth. It has but recently been ascertained, that there 
Memoirs to the life of the Emperor to be written by himself, was one subject | exists in India an extensive region, inhabited by a people distinct from the 
of serious debate at these interviews, and that the good father dissuaded it. If} Hindoos, and living under the dominion of an ancient local superstition which 
the tale be true, he has certainly one claim the less to the gratitude of later | enjoins upon them, as a constant practice, the immolation of human victims ! 
times. What seems certain is, that he undertook and executed some secret Our knowledge of this people is derived froma paper of remarkable ability 
mission from Charles to the court of Portugal, that he acted as one of the exe- | and interest, published in the journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of London 
cutors of his will, and delivered a funeral oration in praise of the deceased em- | for 1842, and written by Captain S. C. Macpherson, of the Madras army, who 
peror before the Spani-h court at Valladolid. lost his heaith in executing a survey of the country, which is extremely pes- 
From this point, the life of Borgia merges in the general history of the order | tilential. : ' 
to which he had attached himself. It is a passage of history full of the mira- 
cles of self-denial, and of miracles in the more accurate acceptation of the | measuring six degrees in latitude, between the valley of the Ganges and that 
word. ‘lo advance the cause of education, and to place in the hands of his | of the Godavery, and having a mean breadth of about three degrees in longi- 
own society the control of that mighty engine, was the labour which Father |tude. This spice , rich and productive in its maritime division, is traver-ed in 
Francis as their General chiefly proposed to himself. His success was com- | its whole length by a range of mountains, running at an average distance of 
plete, and he lived to see the establishment, in almost every state of Europe, | seventy miles from the cvast of Coromandel. The region which comprises 
of colleges formed on the model of that which he had himself formed in the | the central ridges, the lofty plateaux, aud the inner valleys of the mountain 
town of Gandia. chain, with the great tracts of forest by which they are surrounded, has been 
Borgia is celebrated by his admirers asthe most illustrious of all c mquerors | occupied, from the earliest historical period, chiefly by remnants of three ra- 
of the appetites and passions of our common nature ; and the praise, such as | ces, which claim, with the universal support of tradition, the aboriginal posses- 
it is, may weil be conceded to him. No other saint in the calendar ever ab-| sion not of this portion alone, but of the greater part of the soil of Orissa. 
dicted or declined so great an amount of worldly grandeur and domestic hap- Of these remnants, the Khonds (to whom this paper relates) hold exclusive 
piness. Nootherembraced poverty and pain in forms more squalid, or more | possession of a part of the central tracts of mountain and forest, and exist al- 
revolting to flesh and blood. So strange and shocking are the stories of his] so, thinly scattered, over portions of the subalpine district, which exhibits al- 
flagellations, of the diseases contracted by them, and of ihe sickening prac- | ternately the characteristics of the maritime and the mountain regions The 
tices by which he tormented his senses, that even to read them is of itself no extreme length of the territory within which the Khonds are found, either as 
light penance. In the same spirit, our applause is demanded for feats of hu- | exclusive occupants, or mingled with others, is about 200 miles ; its extreme 
mility, and prodigies of obedience, and raptures of devotion, so extravagant, | breadth about 1 70, and it is unequally divided by the river Maharadi, flowing 
that his biographers might seem to have assumed the office of penitential ex- | from west to east. Inthe paper now before us, Captain Macpherson exhibits 
ecutors to the saint; and to challenge for his memory some of the disgust | an outline of the religious opthions and observances of the portion of the Khond 
and contempt which when living he so studiously courted. And yet Borgia | race, which has fallen under his view, to the south of the Maharadi, and prin- 
was no ordinary man. cipally in the zemindaries of Boad and Goomsur ; two domains which, whether 
He had great talents with a narrow capacity. Underthe control of minds | in respect of extent, of antiquity, or of the dignity of the families by which 
more coinprehensive than his own, he could adopt and execute their wider | they have been possessed, hold a high rank among the great estates or princi- 
views with admirable address and vigour. With rare powers both of endu- palities, whose rulers, practically aimost independent, have transferred to us 
rance and of action, he was the prey of a constitutional melancholy, which | the precarious and unfruitful allegiance which they had yielded in succession to 
made him dependent on the more sanguine spirit of his guides for all his aims | the monarchs of Orissa and Delhi, and to the Mahratta power; and which is 
and for all his hopes ; but once rescued from the agony of selecting his path, signified by the payment of tribute, by the performance of services, generally 
he moved along it not merely with firmness but with impetuosity. All his | formal, and the maintenance of nominal con ingents. ; 
impulses came trom without ; but when once given they could not readily be The Khonds worship more than a dozen divinities universally acknowledg- 
arrested. ‘The very dejection and self-distrust of his nature rendered him | ed, and which are believed to animate and control the sensible powers of the 
more liable than other men to impressions at once deep and abiding. Thus he | universe; with nearly the same number of local deities ; and, alone of all the 
was asaint in his infancy at the bidding of his nurse—then a cavalier at the | Hindu Pantheon, the Goddess Kali, (the patroness of the Thugs.) 


I 
command of his uncle—an inamorato because the empress desired it—a_ war- The greatest of all these is Berd Pennu, or the Earth God, who possesses a 
rior and a viceroy because such was the pleasure of Charles—a devotee from 


} double character. First, as the supreme power ; and secondly, as the divinity 
seeing a corpse in a state of decomposition—a founder of colleges on the ad-| who presides over the operations of nature, who rules the order of the seasons, 
vice of Peter Faber—a Jesuit at the will of Ignatius ind General of the or- | and sends the periodical rains ; upon which depe nds the fecundity of the soil, 
der because his colleagues would have it so. Yet each of these characters | and the growth ofall rural produce, the pre servation of the patriarchal houses, 
the health and increase of the population, an |, in an especial manner, the safe- 
ty of flocks and herds and their attendants 








The rule and policy of England, in her magnificent Eastern empire, will be 
found to display, in its general character, an unwearied and continuous strug- 
gle against evil in every shape, a moral war of enlightened benevolence and 
Christian civilization, against the malignant influences of barbarous supersti- 
tion upon minds unacquainted with any kind of freedom. There are, indeed, 
shades in the picture—there have been negligence and misconception, ill-timed 
intermeddling with good and useful institutions, the growth of the national 
mind, and well suited to the country in which they were indigenous ; there has 
been timid connivance at miquities which might easily have been checked ; but 


The territory which formed the ancient kingdom of Orissa, occupies a space 
; g 








when once assumed, was performed, not merely with constancy, but with 
high and just applause. His mind was like a sycophant plant, feeble when 


alone, but of admirable vigour and luxuriance when properly sustained. A * The earth,” say the Khonds, “ was originally a crude and unstable mass, 
whole creation of such men would have been une jual to the work of Ignatius unfit for cultivation and for the convenient habitation ofman. The Earth God 
Luyola ; but, in his grasp, one such man could perform a splendid though but | said, * Let human blood be spilt before me !” und a child was sacrificed. The 
a secondary service Ilis life was more eloquent than all the homilies of | soil became forthwith firm and productive And the deity ordained ** that man 
Chrysostom. Descending from one of the most brilliant heights of human | should repeat the rite and live.” 

prosperity, he exhibited every where, and in an aspect the most intelligible The disposition of this god is malevolent ; anditis only on condition of de 
and impressive to his contemporar es, the awful power of the principles by | precating bis malignity by the ceaseless effusion of human blood, that the 
which he was impelled. Had he lived in the times and in the society of his | Khond enjoys the ordinary bounty of nature The rite of human sacrifice !s 
infamous kinsmen, Borgia would not improbably have shared their disastrous the very foundation of the Khond superstition, and all must contribute, accord 
renown. But his de pendent nature, moulded by a far different influence, ret ing to their means, to its support it isconsidered essential tvat every 
dered him a canonized saint; an honourable, just, and virtuous man; one of | should share the blood of a et un victim at seed-time and harvest, and also 
the most eminent ministers of a polity as benevolent in intention as it was gi- | on various Occasions, according tu the promise of the year, between thos« , 
gantic in design; and the founder of a system of education pregnant with re . : 


-} sons General sulfering from disease or the ravages Ol wild beasts, and any 


sults of st matchle ance ‘le ay , . nu 
ults of almost matchless importance, His miracles may be not disadvant age | cal amity aflecting the fortunes of the Abbaya, or Patriarch, equally call for pul. 


_ the land of the Inquisition he had firmly refased to lend the influence of his ley of Borogutza, two miles long and less than three quarters of a mile in 
| name to that sanguinary tribunal ; for there was nothing morose in his fanati- breadth, I found seven victims whose immolation had been prevented by the 


| vicinity of our troops, but was to take place immediately upon my departure.”” 
The Khonds do not, atleast in the districts to which this paper refers, sacri- 
fice victims of their own people, for such offerings are unacceptable to the divi+ 
| nity. The victims, or ‘ Merias,” are procured by a class of inhabitants of the 
' hill country who are not Khonds ; and these miscreants purchase them upon 
| false pretences, or kidnap them, from the poorer Hindus in the low country, to 
| the order of the abbayas or of the priests, or upon speculation : when in diffi- 
culty they sell their own children for sacrifice under a religious system which is 
not theirown! A few Merias are always, if possible, kept in reserve in 
every district to meet sudden demands for atonement. Every victim must be 
bought by the Khonds with a price, an unbought life being an abomination to 
the deity. 

Victims of either sex are equally acceptable to the Earth God ; children, 
whose age precludes a knowledge of their situation, being for convenience sake 
preferred. 

The Meria is brought blindfolded to the village by the procurer, and is lodg+ 
ed in the house of the abbaya ; infetters, if grown up: at perfect liberty if a 
child. He is regarded during life asa consecrated being ; and if at large is 
eagerly welcomed at every threshold. 

Sometimes he is suffered to grow up in ignorance of his situation, and he is 
presented with farm-stock and land, and with a wife of one of the castes upon 
the mountains, not of Khond race. Should a family be the result, it’ is held to 
be born to the fearful condition of their sire ; and should the deity require atone- 
ments not easy tobe afforded, the father and his children are sacrificed with- 
out hesitation. 

The escape ofa victim is thus described by Captain Macpherson :— 

“In the time of Kuli Dora Bissye of Goomsur, uncle of the present Dora 
Bissye, and one of the class of Benniah Khonds, which has generally foregone 
the practice of this rite.—a victim who had been permitted to attain to manhood 
was led out to sacrifice in the district of Rodungiah. The preliminary ceremonies 
had been gone through, and an intoxicated crowd expected their consumma- 
tion, when the fettered youth said to the Abbaya, ‘ In suffering this death F 
become, as it were, a god, and | do not resist my fate. Unbind me, and let 
me partake with you in the joy of the festival.’ The Abbaya consented and 
unbound him ; the young man called for a bowl, and drank, and the crowd con- 
tended fiercely for the remains of the liquor which his lips had consecrated. He 
then danced and sang amid the throng, until the sacrifice could be no longer 
delayed, when he requested the Abbaya to lend him his axe and his bow, hat 
he might once more join his companions armed, like a free man, in the dance. 
He received the weapons, and when the Abbaya was busied, with the priest, 
in preparing for the last rite, the youth approached him in the dance, and clove 
his skull at a blow. He then dashed across the Salki, a deep and foaming 
torrent, and fled down the Ghaut to the keep of Kuli Bissye. 

“A furious crowd of worshippers followed and demanded his surrender. 
But the Bissye contrived to cajole them until he could collect a small party 
of adherents, who secretly bore away the fugitive, and his descendants still 
live. 

‘** In like manner,when the arrival of the English troops first spread confusion 
above the Ghuuts in Goomsur, many victims sought and found protection at 
the hands of the present Dora Bissye ” 

The festivals of sacrifice are described as follows :— 

‘“‘ They are generally attended by a large concourse of people of both sexes, 
and continue for three days, which are passed inthe indulgence of every form 
of gross excess—in more than Saturnalian license. 

“ The first day and night are spent exclusively in drunken feasting and ob- 
scene riot. Upon the second morning, the victim, who has fasted from 
the preceding evening, is carefully washed, dressed in a new garment, 
and led forth from the village in solemn procession, with music and 
dancing. 

“The meria grove, a clump of deep and shadowy forest trees,— 

‘ Sylva alto Jovis, locusque Diane,’ 

in which the mango, the bur, the dammar, and the pipala generally prevail, 
usually stands at a short distance from the hamlet, by a rivulet, which is call- 
ed the Meria stream. It is kept sacred from the axe, and is avoided by the 
| Khond as haunted ground. My followers were also warned to abstain from 

seeking shelter within its awful shade. 

“In its centre, upon the secend day, an upright stake is fixed, generally 

between two plants of the sankissar or bazar danti shrub. The victim is seat- 
| ed at its foot, bound back to it by the priest. He is then anointed with oil, 
| ghee, and turmeric, and adorned with flowers; and a species of reverence, 

which itis not easy to distinguish from adoration, is paid to him throughout 

the day. And there is now infinite contention to obtain the sli htest relic of 
| his person ; a particle of the turmeric paste with which he is smeared, or a 
| drop of his spittle, being esteemed, (especially by the women,) of supreme 

virtue. 

| ‘In some districts, instead of being thus bound in a grove, the victim is ex- 

posed in or near the village, upon a couch, after being led in procession round 
| the place of sacrifice And in some parts of Goomsur where this practice 
prevails, some rude images of beasts and birds in clay are made in great 
numbers at this festival, and stuck on pules; a practice, of the origin 
or meaning of which, I have been able to obtain no satisfactory explanation. 

* Uponthe third morning, the victim is refreshed with a little milk and palm 
sago, while the licentious feast which has scarcely been intermitted during the 
night, is loudly renewed. About noon, these orgies terminate, and the assem- 
blage issues forth, with stunning shouts and pealing music, to consummate the 
sacrifice. 

“As the victim must not suffer bound, nor, onthe other hand, exhibit 
any show of resistance, the bones of his arms, and, if necessary, those of his 
legs, are now broken in several places. ' 

** The acceptable place of sacrifice has been discovered during the previous 
night, by persons sent out for this purpose into the fields of the village, or of 
‘he private oblator. The ground is probed in the dark with long sticks, and the 
first deep chink that is pierced is considered the spot indicated by the earth 
god. ‘The rod is left standing in the earth, and in the morning four large posts 
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are set up around it 
** The priest, assisted by the abbaya, and one or two of the elders of the vil- 
lage, now takes the branch of a green tree, which is cleft to a distance of se~ 
veral feet down the centre; they insert the victim within the rift, fitting it im 
some districts to his chest,in others to his throat. Cords are then twisted round 
the open extremity of the stake, which the priest,aided by his assistants, Strives 
with his whole force to close. He then wounds the victim slightly with his 
| axe, when the crowd throws itself upon the sacrifice, and exclaiming, ‘we 
bought you with a price, and no-sin rests on us!" strips tae flesh from the 
| bones. Each man bears his bloody shred to his fields, and thence returns 
straight home. Next day all that ‘remains of the victim is burat up with a 
whole sheep on a funeral pile, and the ashes are scattered over the fields, or 
laid as paste over the houses and granaries ; and for three days after the sacri- 
| fice, the imhabitants of the village which afforded it remain dumb, communica- 
| ting with each other only by signs, and remaining unvisited by strangers. At 
| the end of this time, a buffalo is slaughtered at the place of sacrifice, when 
tongues are loosened.” 

The Khonds have also a terminus, or god of limits, who is apparently to be 
| recarded as a manifestation of the earth god. He is adored by the same rite 
las the Great Divinity. Particular points, fixed by ancient usage, upon the 
) boundaries of districts, and generally upon the highways, are his altars; and 
these require each an annual victim, who is either an unsuspecting traveller 
struck down by his priests, ora sacrifice provided by purchase, as for the earth 
god. At one boundary, Captain Macpherson saw the bones of a recent victim 
| whitening in the sun. Besides the blood of human beings, that of buifaloes ana 

of goats 1s acceptable to the god of limits. 

Buffaloes, goats, and fowls are the ordinary offerings to the Hindu god- 
dess Kali, but she is also im many cases propitiated by the rite of human 








sacrilice 

It must be mentioned, however, that many of the Khond tribes wholly abstam 
from human sacrifice. Captain Macpherson thinks that the practice of human 
sacrifice dogs not exert upon the character of the Khonds an influence so emt- 
ye inthe case of some other races 


nently unfavourable to humanity, as it has d , 
of mankind, since it is combined wih no vindictive or ferocious f¢ eling, such as 
that which prompts to the slaughterof captiveenemies. “ Che rite,” he says, 
“1s discharged with feelings almost purely religious, in fearful obedience to the 
express mandate of the terrible power whose wratn It Is believed to place im 
sbevance ; and the offerings are lives, free, unforfeited, undegra Jed, generally 
ocent childhood, belonging to a different race from the im nolators, pro- 
cured by persons of another faith, and ac juired by scrupulous purchase, whic fe 
the Khonds believe to confera perfect title hey are obtained and offered 
up withvut passion When the axes of the crowd are Taised to complete 
| the rite, the justificatory exclamation is upon their lips, ° We bought you with 
a price |’ ” : ' 
There is one thing to be said of the Khond sacrifices; they are not sordid, 
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like the murders of the Thugs, who believe it to be a religious duty to strangle 
travellers in honour of Kali, and to seize on all their proper Still, it is most 
apa to contemplate the fact, that human sacrifices are offered in British In- 

ia in the face of day ; and strong as the sacrifices may be in their mountains, 
and stronger in their noxious climate,we cannot doubt that a way will, ere long, 
be found, to induce them to forego this horrid rite. There is the less reason 
to despair of this, since there are, as will appear below, several good points in 
the character of these mountaineers. Of the gods not requiring human sacri- 
fice, (though his ultimate offering bears some resemblance to it,) the chief is 
the god of arms, Loha Pennu ; who has in every village a sacred grove, in the 
centre of which his symbol is buried—a piece of iron two cubits in length. 
When war is resolved upon, he is propitiated with the sacrifice of a young 
chicken, a libation of palm toddy, and an addled egg and some rice. The 

iest then consecrates the arms of the warriors, and calls loudly upon Loha 

ennu, and on “ the war gods of the hills,” and on all the other gods—he be- 
comes possessed with the god, seizes a handful of the arms, points towards the 
hostile quarter, and delivers them to those nearest to him, who rush off, fol- 
lowed by the rest, as they can snatch up weapons from the heap. When they 
arrive in the presence of the enemy, the priest makes a fresh offering to Loha 
Penny on the field of battle, and gives the signal toengage. He himself waits 
in the rear, until some warrior, himself unwounded, can bring the right arm of 
a slain foe, with which trophy they both rush to the grove of Loha Pennu,where 
the priest presents it to the god, with the prayer that he will make the axes of 
the tribe more sharp, and their arrows more sure. Success in arms is carefully 
ascribed in every case to the immediate interposition of the god, never to per- 
sonal valour. 

The remainder of the Khond superstitions involve no offerings except of 
grain, fruit, and the common animals. They believe in the divinity of the sun 
and moon ; in a god of small-pox, to prevent whose approach thorns are cun- 
ningly planted in the paths which lead towards any infected place; a village 
god, the guardian deity of every. hamlet, and upon whom its ruin or prosperity 

epends ; a god of hunting, and a god of births, and a peculiar tutelary god 
for each hill and knoll; also a forest god, to whom a considerable grove is 
uniformly dedicated by every village, and religiously preserved, in order 
that timber may never be wanting in case of accidents from fire or from ene- 
mies. Not a twig iscut for use without the formal consent of the village, nor 
can the axe even then be applied, before the god has been propitiated by the 
sacrifice of a sheep or a hog. 

Another deity presides over tanks, so important in a hot climate ; and the 
god of rain, and the gods of fountains, are assidiously worshipped. When- 
ever a fountain dries up, the priest plucks the cocoon of a silk-worm from a 
bamboo tree, and im the dead of night steals to some living fountain, to entreat 
the god to transfer a portion of its waters to the deserted spring. He fills the 
cocoon from the spring and returns to the ¢ry fountain, repeating charms as 
he goes, while itis believed that a stream of water follows his footsteps under 
ground. The cocoon cup of water is placed in the deserted well, and after 
sacrifice, the god either immediately renews the spring, or gives signs of sa- 
tisfaction, which are always followed by its reappearance in a day or two. 

These are the gods generally acknowledged. It is held generally, that a 
man has three lives or spirits: animal life which dies; a life which survives 
the body and animates a succession of corporeal forms; and a life which is 
identified with the Deity, and possesses power over human affairs. 

Deceased ancestors, therefore, occupy the first place among the local divini- 
ties ; and a perfectly accomplished priest takes between three and four hours 
to recite his roll of gods and deified men. 

Of the other local deities, the most remarkable is Dhungarri Pennu. In 
him the Khonds appear to adore an influence which is new to ceremonial wor- 
ship; namely—the conservative principle, or rather that of things as they 
were. Upona lof y mountain, the fitting altar of Dhungarri, the blood of buf- 
faloes, goats, and pigs, is annually poured out, before an immense concourse 
of devotees, whose single aspiration is, ‘‘ May we continue to live as did our 
forefathers, and may our children hereafter live like us.” These worshippers 
of the conservative priuciple seemed to us the most enlightened Orientals we 
had yet heard of ; and we were not a little surprized at the conclusion of Cap- 
tain Macpherson’s account of them,—surely, surely, the gallant officer must 
be mistaken ! 

“The greater part of the population, whose predominant sentiment is thus 
expressed, appeared to me under circumstances peculiarly unfavourable to 
minute enquiry upon any subject. ‘The Moui tree had just blossomed, and in 
the drunken festival by which its spirit-producing flowers are welcomed, I be- 
held the dreadful spectacle of the male population of an entire community, 
through which my march lasted for two days, wholly deprived of reason. But 
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next essentials. The first may be acquired with a little practice ; the second 
may be readily found, or made, by any man possessed of the least tact in so- 
ciety. 

However large the company may be, entertain no apprehension of being 
eclipsed ; for it is ten to one that any man (how rich soever his stock of ideas 
may be) has the power of giving them utterance ; so little is the art of extem- 
poraneous speaking practised or understood. A little observation will verify 
the truth of this assertion. Such blundering, floundering, and tautology as are 
stammered forth over a mahogany table is really wonderful ; and the worst 
specimens, too, are generally to be caught from the lips of the cleverest men. 
A very little care and preparation are required to prevent such a display of 
awkwardness. 

Almost all the best speeches that are made are the result of study, or at 
least the speakers have so disciplined their ideas, that they are ready on every 
occasion so to arrange them that their words flow with facility, and their periods 
terminate musically. In table-oratory, the effect does not so much depend on 
the matter as the manner of delivery ; for the best sentiments are frequently 
mutilated by the nervous hesitation of the speaker, and rendered pointless ; 
while, on the other hand, mere common-places are received with applause. 

The proposal of a health, and the returning of thanks, are almost the 
only occasions on which a gentleman is called upon to speak ; and yet, strange 
to say, scarcely one in Py ere does mere than hobble over the beaten 
course. 

We have given forms for both, which may be learned with facility, and made, 
by a trifling alteration, to fit any occasion, and the speaker may probably have 
the pleasure of seeing his name in the public prints as having returned thanks 
in ‘a neat speech.” 

For those who are disposed to sport their eloquence in a wider field we have 
concocted longer speeches, both humorous and sentimental. 

Care, however, must be taken, when these rare specimens are committed to 
memory, that they are not spoken too volubly; fora rapid delivery will not 
only drown the sense, but very probably discover the “ art ”—to the initiated. 
A clear and distinct enunciation is absolutely necessary,—at the same time 
declamation must be cautiously avoided. In endeavouring to be impressive, 
the voice must not be raised above its natural key, or it becomes discordgnt and 
offensive. 

The tamest conversational tone will produce a better effect than anything 
bordering on theatrical rant. 

A gracelul, easy action adds greatly to speaking ; but it is as rare in English- 
men as it is redundant in the French. 

But this is not essential in atable-orator. If in the warmth of speaking the 
hands or arms are moved, let it be unstudied ; for the natural impulse of the 
moment will give more effect than could possibly be attained if practised before 
a looking-glass for a twelve-month. 

Never thump the table with a clenched fist,—for the chances are that a 
glass or bottle is broken, the attention of the company called off, the thread 
of the discourse snapped,—and then the sooner Mr. Orator winds up the better. 

Never spread out the fingers of both hands upon the ‘ mahogany,” as if 
about to walk on all fours among the dishes. This position is not only inele- 
gant, but prevents the proper action of the lungs. 

Never place the left hand upon the heart ; for, however sincere the feelings 
of gratitude may be, they will lose their intended force. 

If the sentence really prompts such an action, let the right hand be placed 
there for about ‘‘two beats,” (not with a slap or a thump, but gently,) and 
then slowly withdrawn again. 

In political speaking it is very difficult to prescribe any particular rules, as 
upon this subject there are so many various opinions. 

If popularity be the object, the most profitable ‘line ” in the present day is 
the ultra-liberal. Squander the arrows of ridicule indiscriminately at all old 
establishments, scoff at the wisdom of our ancestors, and apply the strongest 
epithets, lide a battering-ram, at the foundations of every fabric reared by our 
forefathers ; declaim loudly against all sinecures and places,—and the proba- 
bility is that, backed by a little interest, a commissionership will follow. 

But if any particular feeling that requires caution in the utterance be strug- 
gling for expression, a little wit and management may enable you to insinuate 

your meaning without actually asserting it. 

As in the speech of Patrick Henry, of Virginia, when he exclaimed ‘‘ Cesar 
had his Brutus,—Charles the First his Cromwell,—and George the Third—” 
Henry was interrupted by a shout of ‘Treason! treason !’”"—but coolly finish- 
ed the sentence with ‘George the Third may profit by their example.” 

In proposing the health ot any one, remember that self-esteem is a bump 
which is very prominent on the craniums of most men,—therefore, when you 





no woman added degradation to the scene.” 
_ Several of the local gods have symbols: in another an unknown substance ; 
in another a piece of iron. But the Khonds are not worshippers of idols, as 
the following story will show :— 

** A moss-grown rock on the hill of Koladah, in Goomsur, which bore a rude 
natural resemblance to a man seated on a tiger, had been, from the remotest 
antiquity, an object of superstitious veneration. ‘The father of the late rajah 
of Goomsur, in compliment to the Jakso tribe, whose former territory included 
Koladah, built a temple near the spot, and placed within it the image of a man 
and tiger of the best Hindu workmanship. The gaudy idol remained entirely 
unnoticed, while tie Khonds continued to regard the rude natural image with 
unabated reverence. Inthe year 1815, however, when a British force took 
possession of Koladah, a party of sepoys chanced to bivouack in the temple. 
Their camp-fire was allowed to scorch the idol, and a Mussulman contemp- 
tuously pricked the nose of the tiger with his bayonet. Blood, say the Khonds, 
flowed from the wound, and a pestilence wasted the English camp; which 
proved that their divinity had transferred his presence from his ancient hill to 
the new Hindu shrine. Thither they declined to follow him, but the tiger 
rock has since ceased to be in any degree an object of religious regard.” 

They have scarcely any temples. Their divinities are all contined to the 
limits of the earth. Within it they are believed to reside, emerging and re- 
tiring at will by chinks which are occasionally discovered to their worshippers ; 
and they all assume earthly forms at pleasure ; the Earth God, for example, 
adopting that of the tiger as emblematic of his nature, or as convenient for 
purposes of wrath. 

he priesthood is hereditary, but the office may be assumed by any one 
who chooses to assert a call ww the service of a god; and it may be laid aside 
at pleasure. The priests are not only interpreters of the divine will, and me- 
diators betwixt the Deity and man, but also adepts in magical arts. ‘They en- 
joy, therefore, great power and influence, and have an honourable place at all 
festivals; especially at marriage or funeral feasts, and on the occasion of the 
birth or the naming of a child, when they decide which ancestor is born again. 
And when in the public council a priest of venerable age and character de- 
mands, ‘* Will men not listen to those to whom God listens!” the appeal is 
rarely resisted. 

Such is, in its general outlines, the religion of the Khonds, though for many 
curious particulars we must refer to the paper itself. 

Their faith appears to bear reference to morality only upon a single point, 
that of the observance of truth ; and Captain Macpherson believes them to be 
inferior in veracity to no people in the world. The violation of an oath is be- 
lieved to be mvariably punished by the divine wrath, although their ideas re- 
Specting these sanctions are not free from casuistry. It is in all cases impera- 
tive to tell the truth, except when deception is necessary to save the life of a 
guest, which is sacred, and is to be thought of before the life even of a child 
of his protector ; for the first duty which the gods have imposed upon man, is 
that of hospitality. 

The denial of a debt is a breach of the principle of veracity which is held 
to be highly sinful. Let a man, say they, give up all he has to his creditor, 
and beg a sheep to begin the world with: and by the favour of the gods he 
shall prosper. Let him have flocks and herds, and deny a just debt, and not a 
single sheep shall remain to him. 

_ It is evident that the law of insolvency is better understood by these moral- 
ists than by some of ourselves, . 

The Khond religion presents no view relative to the future destiny of man, 
except what is involved in the doctrine of triple life, already stated. ‘“ The 
Khonds hold the very peculiar doctrine, that death is not the necessary and 
appointed lot of man, but that it is incurred only as a special penalty for of- 
fences against the gods ; and this, either through ordinary means, as by a wound 
received in battle—or through the agency of men who are gifted by the gods 
with power to destroy, as by transforming themselves to wild beasts ; or by 
magicians, who have acquired the power to destroy life by impious arts, purely 
human.” c 

There is now opening to India (unless her foreign relations interfere) a pros- 
ne of the full development of the capacities of the richest soil in the world. 

here is also opening, through the zeal and care of the Englisb) government, 
a still nobler prospect—a prospect of the moral improvement of a clever and 
industrious population—of the cultivation of their great powers of mind, and 
the eradication of their evil practices ; and we are confident that a few years 
will do the work of ages with these rude mountaineers, and that they will, ere 
long, be as far removed from the Opinions and the feelings which dictate human 
sacrifice, as we are from the superstition of the Druids. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF ORATORY. 

By Alfred Crowquaill. 

, PRELIMINARY HINTS. 
It is almost superfluous to observe that a slight knowledge Of the subject to 
be spoken upon is absolutely necessary—contidence and opportunity are the 





can ascertain his particular talent, (or his desire to be esteemed as the posses- 
sor of it,) for the distinction is wholly unimportant, expatiate largely upon it, 
—and if you have marked hin for a patron, it is very likely you may play upon 
the organ (of self-esteem) to some tune. 

On the birth-days of children, do not omit (especially if the mamma be pre- 
sent, and has any pretensions to personal charms) among your sincerest wishes 
to express a hope that ‘ the little rose-bud may in time expand, and equal the 
beauty of the full-blown rose.” Applause will certainly follow, in compliment 
to the lady, if not to your eloquence, and you will be most likely booked for the 
next dinner. 

These hints might be extended to a volume ; but, as example is more brief 
and efficacious than precept, I shall follow them by a few choice specimens. 


SPOUT THE FIRST. 

“Gentlemen,—It will no doubt be readily guessed by every guest at this 
hospitable board that I rise to propose the health of our worthy host, who, 
whether host or guest, has on every occasion proved a host in himself. His 
merits are too well known to us all to need discussion here ; therefore, with the 
sincerest hope that he may never want a dinner, and always get his desert, I 
propose his health, with three times three.” 

SPOUT THE SECOND. 

‘*‘Gentlemen,—I am compelled to rise. as the balloon said to the earth. 
There, however, the simile may drop ; for I am neither elevated by the gene- 
rous wine of our no less generous host, nor inflated by the fumes of vanity. 

“No, gentlemen,—I rise, not filled with gas, but with gratitude, which, until 
death open the valve, cannot evaporate.” 

‘‘Gentlemen,—the honour of proposing the health of our excellent host de- 
volves upon me. But, however grateful Bacchus may be, he is not the god of 
Eloquence. 

‘it is, however, universally acknowledged that there is truth in wine. In 
expressing the juice of the grape there is little difficulty. { would that the ex- 
pression of truth were as easy ; but, still, whether the draught be wine or water 
in which we quaff the health of our honoured host, I am confident the draught 
will be duly honoured. ; 

‘* Gentlemen,—we must pledge our host in bumpers, for I wish upon this 
occasion that our glasses, like our hearts, should be brimful.” 

SPOUT THE THIRD. 

«‘ Gentlemen,—I am not only highly flattered by the compliment you have 
paid me, but the handsome and unanimous expression of your sentiments over- 
whelms me,—indeed, I feel quite overpowered,—as the horse-shoe said to the 
blacksmith's- hammer. 

‘“‘ However inadequate my words may be, I assure you I have feelings,—as 
the lobster said when they popped him into the boiler,—and I must speak out. 
If I fail in the expression of my gratitude, [ trust you will rather attribute 
it to the want of elcquence than the due appreciation of your kindness, for 
I am diffident, and naturally of a retired habit,—as the snail said to the grass- 
hopper. 

‘**{ am aman of few words, and wholly unaccustomed to speaking, but I 
must beg your patient indulgence a little longer. 1 entreat you to bear 
with me, for I shall soon be done,—as the suet-dumpling said to the boiling- 
water. 

“ That health which you have wished me, may you and yours enjoy a hun- 
dred-fold. With the sincerest hope that Care may never give you a heart-ache, 
or wine a head-ache, | pledge you all,—as the tailor said when he took his 
traps to his uncle !” 

SPOUT THE FOURTH. 

“ Gentlemen,—My grandmother was a very particular old lady, and al- 
ways endeavoured to impress upon my mind that gratitude was the first of vir- 
tues. 

“A gridiron, gentlemen, is a culinary implement, that may be easily seen 
through,—would that my breast were as open, that you might at one glance 
see the sincerity of my grateful feelings. 

“A gimlet will pierce a deal board, a darning-needle the heel of a worsted- 
stocking ; but neither are more penetrating than that kindness which you have 
shown me on this occasion. 

“A farthing rushlight—a single farthing rushlight, gentlemen, would appear 
almost ridiculous in the centre of a spacious room,—but it gives all the light 
it can, and deserves not to be laughed at. My gratitude, gentlemen, is like 
that spacious room,—my eloquence, that farthing rushlight. Bread and cheese, 
gentlemen, is humble fare ; but when it is given with a hearty welcome, it is 
better than venison and claret from the table of a proud man ; and the guest 
will rather receive it in the spirit it is given, than for its real worth. In like 
manner, I would crave your indulgent acceptance of my humble thanks—not 
less sincere for their homeliness, and my ardent wishes that you may all enjoy 
long life, health, and prosperity.” 

SPOUT THE FIFTH. 

Should an ardent desire to represent the people animate your ambitious 
breast, the following effusion may be appropriately delivered from the balcony 
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of the public-house honoured by your temporary occupation ; and, supposin 
your committee and agents have been sufficiently liberal, and ‘‘ done the hand- 
some thing ” in the distribution of “ refreshment-tickets,” and other insinuat- 
ing persuasives, it will be received by lond and enthusiastic cheers :— 
“Independent electors of Swill-cum-Fuddle !—Words are inide uate to cx- 
press the gratification I feel in addressing so numerous end respectarle a body 
of my fellow-townsmen. 

“ Born among you, and knowing your feelings as I do,—your incorruptibility 
and noble independence of spirit, i feel highly flattered by the requisitien call- 
ing upon me to come forward as a candidate for the distinguished honour of re- 
presenting you in Parliament,—at the same time I feel sure of a successful 
issue of this contest for the gold of all the treasuries in the world will not pur- 
chase a single vote in the loyal and patriotic town of Swill-cum-Fuddle. No, 
my friends, for if there is one thing in the whole world on which I pride my- 
self, it isthe intimate knowledge I have acquired of your wishes and inclina- 
tions,—and in that knowledge consists my consciousness of a power that is ir- 
resistible—a power that will carry me safely and securely through the stormy 
waves of a contested election, into the wished-for haven of success. Yes, 
from the many flattering promises I have received,—and not the least flattering 
from the lips of the ladies of Swill-cum-Fuddle, than whom there are not fairer 
in the whole world, better mothers, or more virtuous wives,—I confidently rely 
upon a majority of votes. Fellow townsmen! you know my principles,—you 
know that | entertain a rooted aversion to the pestilent (whatever the popular 
aversion may be,) and everything else that is repugnant to the good sense and 
correct feeling of the loyal and independent electors of the good town of Swill¥ 
cum-Fuddle. 

“Tam a bitter and unflinching opponent of (whatever they oppose), and a 
staunch and unyielding supporter of (whatever they support.) 

“Fellow townsmen, [ will not longer detain you by a detail of what I in- 
tend to do in furtherance of your wishes, assuring you that mine are limit- 
ed to the proud distinction of serving you, and most amply shall I be repaid 
in the success of my endeavours to promote your welfare, and protect your in- 
terests. 

‘“* Farewell,—poll early, and God bless you all !” 

SPOUT THE SIXTH. 

If, as is frequently the case, you should be greeted by yells and hisses, and 
not be able to get a word in edgewise, in the pursuit of parliamentary honours, 
do not waste your breath in attempting to make yourself heard, but repeat the 
following words at intervals, “filling up,” with appropriate pantomime—Inde- 
pendent Electors of—Incorruptible—Bribery and Corruption—Church and State 
—New Poor-law—Unions—Bastiles—Corn-law—Cheap Bread—Heartless Mi- 
nistry—Loyalty— Youthful Queen—Reform-—The Charter—Unbought Majori- 
ty—Head of the Poll—Vote by Ballot—Distress of the Country—Extrava- 
gance—Civil List—Sinecures and Placemen—Army and Navy—God save the 
(Queen ! 

The gentlemen of the press will be able (if acquainted with your politics,) 
to make a very happy speech out of these ‘‘heads,”—and you will have the 
pleasure of reading what you did noé say in the leading journal of the county 
on the following morning. 





THE VICAR OF CLEARSTREAM. 
By the Author of * Peter Priggins.” 

I was born within a few miles of the venerable city of Chester. My father 
was possessed of a small farm aud a large family. His sons being agriculturally 
disposed, were allowed to follow the bent of their inclinations, and thus, by 
saving the expense of hired labourers, enriched the family. My sisters, too, 
were taught to make and mend the family linen, and assist their mother in the 
duties of the dairy and cheese-room. We were a very happy family, though 
we had not even a slipshod maid to wait upon us. 

Would that I could have shared the healthy labours of my brothers—would 
that I could have driven plough, or even have kept guard over our flocks—I 
should have been spared much suffering, mental and bodily. I was born strong 
and as sturdy as the sturdiest of the Woodwards, but a fall from the arms of a 
little sister, to whose care I had been imprude:tly intrusted, deprived me for a 
time of the use of my lower limbs, and stunted my growth. As soon as I was 
old enough to understand my situation I repined at my lot. It was not so 
much the being deprived of the power of motion, of roaming about the fields 
in the free air of heaven that grieved me, though I felt that deprivation severe- 
ly. It was the thought that i was a grievous burden to my family, a living re- 
proach to my poor little sister, who spent hours in crying over the brother 
whom she had made a cripple. Though I was petted by all—though my fa- 
ther and brothers never returned fromm market without some toy or plaything 
for poor little William—though my sisters taught me to make patchwork, and 
to net and knit, and my mother, from those mysterious feeliogs which are un- 
searchable, beyond divination, lavished all her deepest love upon her weakliést ; 
the object of pity to all, of scorn to some—still | was truly miserable. She 
tried to comfort me, but | refused to be comforted. Vain were her fond ca- 
resses—vain were the tears she shed and the prayers she uttered over me. The 
dainties which her love suggested, and her scanty purse supplied, were un- 
gratefully rejected by me. I was too proud to accept what I felt was bestowed 
upon me only because | was a cripple and unable to share the plain and homely 
food of those whose labour enabled them to enjoy what they earned. 

D stressed at my distress—wretched because I was wretched—heart-broken 
at my miserable state, my mother, though nearly suffocated by her sobs, re- 
vealed the matter to our worthy curate. He understood and appreciated the 
grief she displayed, but chid her, gently, indeed, but yet he chid her, for al- 
lowing her wounds to bleed without applying in humility to Him who alone 
could bestow upon her the balm that would heal them. He bade her go and 
pray, and to teach her son to pray. She tearfully obeyed, and, aided by his 
judicious instructions, opened to me a blessed source of comfort and joy. 
Peace was restored to the family, a holy cheerfulness succeeded to a most un- 
holy gloom. 

When he had laid the foundation of contentment in my lot, that good man 
proceeded to build upon it the superstructure of usefulness to myself and fa- 
mily. He taught me to read and write, supplied me with books and materials 
for my studies, and when time and the skill of the surgeon enabled me to get 
about, he put me to the cathedra! school at his own expense, though he could 
ill afford it. 

I was truly grateful for his kindnesses, and worked hard to repay them. I 
succeeded in getting to the head of the school, and ere he left this world for a 
better he saw me elected off to an exhibition at Oxford, where he had secured 
me akind reception by representing my case to the heads of the college. 

I will not dwell on my university career; I will only say that though I re- 
covered the use of my limbs, I was not strong enough to share in the exercises 
of my more robust companions, nor had I the means, if I had had the inclina- 
tion, to join them in their revelries. I passed my time in reading and angling 
by the quiet streams of Isis and Cherwell. 

I tried to gain a university prize, but failed. It was a severe blow to me 
that failure. Had not the lessons taught me in early days by the kind curate 
recurred to me, I should have sunk under it. Although I did not succeed in 
gaining the prize, my exercise was so respectably done that, aided by a second 
class, it insured to me a pupil, the son of a gentleman in North Wales, to 
whom [ was recommended by the head of my college. Tain 

As my exhibition had expired, and I had no chance of succeeding in any 
other profession but the church, I gladly availed myself of the offer of my pa- 
tron’s brother to undertake the duties of his curacy, which was near enough to 
‘the house” to enable me to continue the tuition of his nephew. I was or- 
dained, and took up my residence in the little cottage that was dignified by the 
name of the parsonage-house of Llyswenny, i the county of Merioneth. 
With this residence, a stipend of £55 per annum, and one pupil, who paid me 
a guinea a-week, I was looked upon asa lucky and a wealthy man by my family, 
and by myself. : 

Upon this, my first year as a country curate, Tlook back as upon a br ght 
rreen oasis in the desert of my long life. 1 was happy, cheerful, and healthy. 
Mind and body were alike employed. Somehow or another I began to think I 
was dull by myself. When I returned home from an excursion up the moun- 
tains I had no one to whom I could talk of the views I had seen, the fish that I 
had caught, the thumpers that I had not caught, but would catch some other 
day. Then my solitary supper grew distasteful, and my nightly readings lost 
their relish. J found myself arguing with myself that it would not cost more 
to keep two than it did to keep one. What mattered an additional crust off 
my little loaf! Would an extra slice be missed from my shoulder of mutton * 
The one spoonful of tea was quite enough fortwo; and then the trout I caught ' 
oh, they would almost keep our table. The same fire would warm, the same 
bed would rest the limbs of a pair—would do duty for the dual as well as the 
singular number. : 

In this view of the subject I was aided and abetted by a very pretty girl, the 
daughter of one of my parishioners. Her father was a farmer, rich in twenty 
five acres of arable land, and a right of common over a very extensive moun- 
tain. As two heads are proverbially better than one, we literally “ laid our 
heads together ” upon the same pillow, for having cordially agreed with me in 
my notion of the dual properties of loaves, shoulders of mutton, and fires, the 
argument that a married man was more likely to get resident pupils than a a. 
gle man was so convincing, that [ resolved to try the experiment. It succeed- 
ed, for in addition to my patron's nephew, I was intrusted with the care of a 
sickly scion of a Liverpool merchant, on whom, as the Liverpool faculty assert- 
ed, the air of our mountains would work wonders. It did operate miraculous- 





ly, for in less than one fortnight it killed him. I never got another resident pu- 








il, as the death of the poor little victim to consumption was attributed by the 
octors of Liverpool to the very unhealthy situation of the parsonage of Llys- 
wenny. wh 

I did not repine. I had my one pupil and my curate’s stipend still. I had a 
healthy, hardworking, cheerful friend and companion in my wife. She had a 
dowry too: three ponies and a brood mare, a cow and a flock of ten miniature 
muttons. These would have been very profitable had not the brood-mare ab- 
sconded, and taken the three ponies with her, the cow cast her calf, and died 
under the hands of an unskilful cattle-doctor, and the sheep were attacked with 
.an-epidemic that first reduced them to skeletons, and then rendered them food 
for the crows, who had been cawing and croaking for weeks, impatient of the 
expected treat. 

his was trying, but I did not repine. Though my farming had been unsuc- 
cessful, and my res domestica were reduced in number, there was every pros- 
pect of an increase in another way. ‘This promise was fulfilled. I do not think 
a happier father than I, ever 
Welcomed to earth the mountain's child. 

What was enough for two would be sure to satisfy three, was now my motto. 
The dual was succeeded by the plural, and it is the only way in which I ever 
enjoyed a plurality, or was convicted of being a pluralist. 

ell, after my third child was born, my one pupil was deemed fit for college. 
I think the idea of his fitness was suggested by the wornoutiness of the old 
pony on which he used to ride backwards and forwards from ‘ the house” to 
the parsonage. He left me, however, for college, and as his place was not fill- 
ed up by another, I had to fall back upon my £55 per annum, which, as we 
were moderate in our desires, and had taken to making the most of my garden 
by cultivating cabbages, and other esculents, on an extended scale, we found 
more than enough, for we actually put by a few pounds yearly. 

After I had resided on my cure for thirteen years I found myself the father 
of twelve children—ay, and a happy father too. My stipend would not have 
supported us, had not my pupil, when he succeeded to his paternal estate, in 
gratitude for his success at college, which he kindly attributed to my exertions, 
let me a few acres of land, rent free. My second speculation in farming an- 
swered, for my boys looked after the stock, and the rich pasturage agreed with 
the cows and sheep much better than the stunted commons on which my wife's 
dowry were exposed. 

Up to this period I had not repined at my lot. I had had no time to grum- 
ble, if I had felt inclined to do so. My hours were all occupied. I educated 
my children, cultivated my garden, superiiicended my flocks—rational and irra- 
tional—and waged war upon the trout. My wife had enough to do to provide 
clothing and clean linen for her family, besides converting cream into butter 
and curds into cheese. Still we were happy until sickness invaded our little 
crowded garrison. Fever found a strong hold for his troops. He took up his 
quarters among us, and was soon followed by his usual comrade—death. 

Four of my little ones yielded to their combined attacks, and my wife sunk 
into a state of despondency but little removed from despair. The hand that 
took away, also in its mercy gave ; a thirteenth child was born. The mother’s 
grief for her lost ones was assuaged. The care of providing for the living 
conquered regret forthe dead. The blow however had been struck, from which 
her constitution never entirely recovered. She was weakened by her last 
confinement, for her sufferfngs had bce greater than any she had before expe- 
rienced. She lost much of her cheerfulness, and though a sense of duty 
urged her to the discharge of her domestic toils, the task was done as @ task. 
and not with the willingness she had hitherto displayed. Duty was no longer 
pleasure. 

For nine long tedious years she grew weaker and weaker. She gradually 
resigned her household cares to my eldest unmarried daughter, who had less 
to do than her mother had had, as two of my boys had left us, the one for the 
army, into which he volunteered, and the other for the navy, into which my 
old pupil's interest was powerful enough to get him admittance. My eldest 
girl was married to a neighbouring curate, as poor as myself, but who would 
marry, although I tried to convince him that my theory of the non-additivonal 
expenses of duality was wrong. We were only five at home, for one of my 
younger boys was apprenticed to a watchmaker, my eldest boy was bailifl 
on a farm in the neighbourhood, and one of my girls was staying with her mar- 
ried sister. 

Our expenses, however, were not decreased. What we saved by the ab- 
sence of mouths we lost by the presence of medicines. Our doctor, who was 
a good, kind creature, and would have supplied medicines and attendance gra- 
tuitously if he could have afforded it, saw the struggles we were making to 
save the partner of my joys and sorrows. He called as seldom as he could, 
unless a neighbouring patient called him in, and enabled him to pay what he 
termed a friendly visit. He would also suggest to an invalid at * the house” 
that such and such things which he administered there would be of service at 
the parsonage, and, in short, he endeavoured to save me as much expense as 
possible, by obeying the apostle’s order to ‘‘charge them that are rich,” but 
still his bills were serious things for me to discharge. They made a deep im- 
pression upon my £55 stipend and the profits of the farm. 

** William, dear,” said my wife, as I deposited her in her easy chair by the 
fireside, for she was now unable to walk from the bedroom to the parlour, 
“William, dear, I fear you are tired of your office of nurse.” 

*« No, love, not tired of nursing, but tired of—” 

** Paying the doctor, and other expenses,” said my wife. 

‘That is unkind. I was going to add, tired of not seeing you mend. As 
for expenses, what care I, so long as we can live and be happy?” said I, as 
cheerfully as I could. 

“Bat your privations, William, they are great. You deprive yourself not 
only of every little indulgence, but of many necessaries, and all to no purpose 
My sentence is recorded ; all your kind struggles are in vain. Grant me, dear 
William, one request. I know you will—will you not?” 

“ That query implies a doubt,” said J, taking her emaciated hand, ‘ but any 
reasonable request [ will grant.” 

“ Well, then, tell Dr. Williams not to call again, or send any more medi- 
cines.”” 

“‘No,no; while there is life there ishope. As long as I can gain a shilling, 
that shilling shall be expended to save, if possible, her who has been the part- 
ner of all my joys and sorrows. No, no. I am rich as long as my stipend is 
paid me (and the rector is a hearty man,) and as long as my little farm goes 
on, and the dear children are healthy. I only wish to be richer that you might 
have your little indulgences, and be removed hence toa warmer clime, to try 
the effect of change of air.” 

“Were you worth hundreds, William, I would not move hence. Here we 
have passed many happy hours—here I may truly say I have lived, and here 
would I die—for die | must, and that ere many months have rolled on. Do 
now, do dismiss the doctor.” 

This request was spoken in so urgent a manner, and the look that accompa- 
nied the words carried conviction to my heart so forcibly of his attentions 
being worse than useless, that I had almost resolved to consent to his dismiss- 
al; however, “never say die,” occurred to me, and I resolved to expend the 
riches of my cure and farm on the only man in that remote region who could 
cheat death of his prey. 

Alas! little did I think that the time had arrived when my riches were to 
make themselves wings and fly away. 

The post came in as we were at our frugal dinner—a rasher of bacon and a 
few mashed turnips—I see the meal now! Rarely did I receive a letter, and 
the receipt of une then with a large black seal upon it, threw me into a per- 
spiration. I knew it brought ill news before I opened it, though I knew not 
the handwriting, nor the post-mark. I left the room, hurried into my garden, 
and broke the seal : the contents were these : 

‘** Reverend Sir,—My kind master, the rector of Llyswenny, died ghis morn- 
ing ina fit. I hasten to tell you of his death as you might like to ask the 
Lord Chancellor for the living in which you have been the curate for so many 
years. The squire might help or advise you 

“Your obedient servant, Joun Price Wittiams.” 

Poor Williams, who had thus shown his gratitude for some former trifling 
favours, was a second or third cousin of ourdoctor. The news he so thought- 
fully conveyed to me, by the agency of the medical man who was summoned 
to his master’s aid, for he could not write himself, had a fearful effect upon 
me. I believe that I fell as if stricken with apoplexy, as my good rector had 
been, but I have no remembrance of any thing that passed until I found my- 
self in our little garden, with my wife and family weeping around me. I can 
recollect distinctly the misery which was then depicted on the brow of all of 
them, excepting my wife, who smiled upon me, and bade me hope; for that 
she felt my application would be successful 

“* My application !—to whom !—for what?” said I. 

‘*To the Chancellor—he is a great and a good man—and for this living, 
where you have done the duties so long and so well,”’ said my wife ; “sit down 
and write to him—tell a simple story and make a plain request—you must 
succeed.” 

‘** No, father,” said my girl, ‘‘do no such thing ; 


, 


; go up to ‘ The House,’ the 
squire is your friend, solicit him to apply for you.” 


** Ay, go, father—go, dear “Villiam,” exclaimed the whole of my dear circle. | 


Tn a few minutes, my best hat and coat and a clean cravat were put upon me 
without any effort on my part, my sturdy walking-stick was placed in my hands, 
and before | knew where I was going, I found myself in the squire’s study and 
telling him all my hopes and fears. He advised me to apply for the living, 
but said that he could not aid me, as he had acted in opposition to the admi- 
nistration on the last election. 


“You would do better however,” said he, “if you could apply in person ; 





but I do not see how you can leave home on account of you wife’s ill health ; as 
to expenses, my purse is yours on such an occasion.” 

1 believe I thanked him as he deserved ; I know he shook me by the hand ; 
but my heart was sunken in my breast. I felt the weight of despondency on 
my brain. I reeled to the home I was sure I must shortly leave—to the wife 
and children who would soon be houseless. I saw not and consequently could 
not regard the looks of commisseration with which my parishioners, who had 
heard the news of the rector’s death, viewed me as I passed their dwellings. I 
reached home—I was sick, ill, and fainted. 

On my recovery, I told all that I could recollect of what had passed at “‘ The 
House” to my sorrowing family. Despair reigned triumphant over us all, until 
the lessons of my youth occurred to me, and [ bent the knee and the heart in 
prayer. I took myself right humbly to my God. 

Inthe midst of the gloom of night, when my sleepless eyes were watching 
the broken and spasmodic sleep of my poor wife, she suddenly roused herself, 
and taking me by the hand said, 

“William, dear, I have hada dream; you must for the last time indulge me 
in a request I am about to make in consequence of that dream. Do not deem 
me mad or foolish, but go to London, set off early to-morrow morning and ap- 
ply to Lord E , the Chancellor, in person for this living. You will succeed, 
—it has been revealed to me.” 

I listened to her dream—her firm reliance on its fulfilment inspired me with 
hope, I resolved to go, but to tell no soul of the object of my journey. 

I rose ere it was light. I had five golden guineas hoarded up. I took three 
Pgs which I resolved should suffice for a journey of nearly three hundred 
miles. 

I kissed my dear wife, who smiled upon me more cheerfully than she had 
done for months, and with a heavy heart set out. I had merely a change of 
linen in my great-coat pocket, and a cotton umbrella to carry, and I felt that I 
was strong enough to walk the whole way. As I closed the gate of my garden 
behind me, my thoughts were as gloomy as the morning, which was foggy and 
cloudy. When I reached the top of the hill which o’erhung my home, the mist 
was dispelled, and the sun burst forth in all its splendour. I hailed it as a hap- 
py omen,and ere I lost sight of the humble dwelling that still sheltered my loved 
ones, I fell on my knees and commended them to our common Father, and 
prayed for a blessing on my journey. 

By getting a ride now and then, and by keeping on at a steady walk, I reach- 
ed on the third day what had been the home of my childhood. 

My parents had been long dead, but my eldest brother, now an aged man, still 
cultivated the farm. He received me with open arms, but when J told him of 
the object of my journey, he shook his head, and gave me no encouragement. 
As he saw I was resolved to go he introduced me to the curate of the parish, 
who, as he had a cure in London for twelve months, was supposed to know a 
great deal about great people. 

He, worthy man, laughed outright at my simplicity in fancying that I should 
gain access to the Lord Chancellor without friends, without even a letter of 
introduction or recommendation. He gave me a great deal of advice on the 
humble and courteous manner in which I was to conduct myself if I did suc- 
ceed in gaining the great man’s presence, and what was of more value to me 
he gave me a note to a friend of his who had a living a few miles beyond Li- 
verpool. 

I set out again. My brother, I imagine, thought I was well provided with 
money, for he did not offerto supply me with any. I felt it an unkindness, but 
I was too proud to ask for assistance ; indeed I did not think that I should need 
it, as I had only spent two shillings of my store. 

I crossed the Mersey, and reached the house of the clergyman to whom I 
had the note of introduction. He treated me kindly, gave me bed and board 
and a letter to a friend, a brother parson, in Birmingham. He too behaved as a 
brother, and furnished me with letters to others of our profession whose homes 
lay a my path. Thus was I passed, like a pauper as I was, from parish to 
paris 1. 

But [ will not weary you with the particulars of my tedious journey, my pri- 
vations, my exertions, my hopes and fears. Suffice it to say that in my most 
desponding moments, my poor sick wife's smile of hope revived me. Often 
when | had sunk down exhausted with long walking and had almost resolved 
to give up my plans and return home again, the idea of that home and its inha- 
itants revived me and gave me strength to persevere. 

On the 12th day, early in the morning, I arrived in London. I had but three 
shillings left, but then I had a silver watch, the gift of my son, the first fruits 
of his skill in the trade. 

] took it to a silversmith in St. John-street, and begged him to lend me some 
money upon it. He eyed me and the watch suspiciously, but when I told him 
my tale briefly, he not only lent me 3/., but with tears in his eyes, invited me 
to breakfast with him. He also furnished the means of making my appearance 
more respectable, as my clothes had suffered from my journeying, sometimes 
inthe wet, at others in the dust. 

Before the clocks had struck ten, I found myself trembling with exhaustion 
and anxiety at the door of the Lord Chancellor in square. I knocked 
timidly, and begged the porter to tell his lordship that I wished to speak to 
him. 

The man stared and after a few moments hesitation asked me for my card. 

My card! J had not had such a thing in my possession since I had settled 
down at Llyswenny. 

‘‘T have not a card with me,” said I; ‘ but my name is Woodward.” 

** Are you known to his lordship ?” 

‘*A perfect stranger,” said I. 

‘“« Have you no note—no letter of introduction ?” 

“None,” said I, sighing. 

‘“T fear then,” said the porter, very civilly, ‘ that I cannot admit you. You 
had better write to his lordship, and if your business requires an interview he 
will fix the hour for you to attend.” 

‘**T am a poor cler gyman,”’ said I. 
cit a favour of his lordship.” 

“Walked all the way from Wales? Step in. 
secretary.” 

I entered the hall, and while the porter was gone on his errand, I sunk ex- 
hausted on a chair. My knees trembled so I could not stand. 

In a few minutes the man returned and bade me follow him into a small 
parlour near the door. I found a gentleman standing there, dressed in a court 
suit of black. He told me to be seated, spoke kindly to me and asked me my 
business. 

I told him as concisely as could, and expressed a hope that his lordship 
would not refuse to see me. 

I fancied—it might have been nought but fancy—that a tear stood in his eye. 
He certainly raised his handkerchief to his face, coughed several times, and 
turned away from me. 

He left the room without replying to me, and ina short time, though it 
seemed an hour to me, returned and told me that Lord E would see me. 

I was shown into a large room furnished with weli-stored bookshelves, libra- 
ry-tables, and reading-chairs. I saw a small benevolent-looking man sitting 
at one of the tables, almost obscured by masses of papers, and nearly hidden 
by the arms and back of a library-chair. 

“The Lord Chancellor,” said the secretary as he left the room. 

The moment had arrived that was to decide my fate. I had got up a set 
speech by heart and tried to utter it. I could not speak. I essayed to do so 
but a giddiness came over me, my ideas were confused, my tongue refused its 
office, and I felt as if I was dying. 

I have no recollection of what passed until on opening my eyes and gazing 
roand me I found his lordship and his secretary standing at my side, and a ser- 
vant bathing my temples with cold water. 

I apologized as well as I could for giving so much trouble. His lordship 
begged me to be calm, and when the secretary and the servant had left us 
told me not to flutter myself but tell him my business. 

I told him all, my poverty, my length of service in the parish, my wife's dy- 
ing state, my struggles to support my large family, my hopes and fears, the 
particulars of my journey, and concluded by begging of him to confer upon me 
the vacant living’ of Llyswenny. 

He heard me without interrupting me, but I saw through my own tears, 





* T have walked up from Wales to soli- 


I will speak to his lordship’s 





that the moisture from his eyes trickled down his cheek, and _ fell upon the pa- | 


pers that lay before him. I felt comfort from the sight, for I had excited his 
sympathy. 

At length he spoke in alow melodious voice. 

‘“‘T regret, dear sir, to say that the living of Llyswenny for which you ask, 
and to which your services, as curate, give you a claim, was given away ten 
days since. My friend Sir Robert applied on behalf of a man of whom 
he spoke in such high terms, that | immediately gave him the presentation 
Why did not vou apply, by letter, as soon as you heard of the vacancy.” 

“I did not dare presume so far, my lord,”’ I replied. 

‘* And yet you presumed to ask for an interview, and found courage to make 
your request in person, without introduction, without even a letter of recom- 
mendation.” 

“I thought, my lord, it would be more repectful, more dutiful.” 





‘To leave a sick, a dying wife, your home and your children to expend your | w inds themselves. 


small means and exhaust your strength on a long journey, with the hope of 
gaining access to a person so notoriously difficult of access as a Lord Chanc« l- | 


























































































































_ “ Would your i ask the successful applicant, the new rector, to con- 

tinue me as his curate; I will undertake it even at a smaller sum. I will 
struggle long and hard, do any thing rather than remove my wiie irom the 
home she loves so well. She cannot long survive, and when sue is youne, i 
will quit the spot, wander forth and settle where Providence may be pieased 
to appoint my widowed lot.” 

‘I must again regret,” said Lord E——, “that I cannot interfere in the 
matter. But write to him yourself, state your case as simply and as plainly as 
you have st ated ittome. You may add, that J advised you to do so. My 
secretary will furnish you with his address. Write to me and let me know the 
result of your application ; and now go home again, comfort your sick wife, 
cherish your dear children, and trust in him who will not suffer the righteous to 
g be forsaken, nor his seed to beg their bread.” 

I rose to leave him, a ruined, a broken-hearted man. 

“ Stay one moment,” said his lordship. 

T stood in the middle of the library, but my heart was in the mountains of 
Wales. I saw my home—now no longer my hone—my wife dying, my chil- 
dren in despair. 

I was roused from my wretched dream by his lordship. He touched my arm 
gently, put into my hand a small pocket Bible, tied round with a piece of office 
tape. 

“« Accept,” said he, “this copy of the Book. When you get to your lodgi 
open it—I have marked a page in it, I trust you may find consolation from its 
contents—adieu! Write to me when you get home and have communicated 
with your rector.” 

I left the room and the house. I wandered I scarcely knew whither. I 
cared not what became of me, for the darkness of despair was on my soul. I 
shudder to think that I even meditated self-murder. 

i why should I live?” said I. ‘ Where amI to find hope or consolation 
now ?” 

Something fell at my feet—I looked down, it was the Bible, the gift of Lord 
I was answered. 

Inspired with hope, I sought the house of the kind silversmith. I told him 
of my failure, and begged to be allowed to pass a solitary hour in his. bed-room. 
My request was granted. I locked myself in—relieved my surcharged heart 
in pr and cries for help in my time of trouble. 

rose comforted and untied my present. It opened at the passage, for a 
piece of paper had been inserted between the pages. The paper fell at my 
feet but I finished the chapter before I stooped to pick it up. When I had done 
so I examined it, and you may judge of my surprise, my joy, my ecstacy, when 
I found it was a bank-note for 50/. 

Need Isay that I wrote to thank his lordship for his generosity—that I re- 
claimed my watch of the kind silversmith, and would have recompensed 
him for his kindness had he permitted it—that I took my place in the mail 
and hastened home to communicate my good fortune to my loved ones? I 
trow not. 

Well I hurrie@ home, and tedious as my journey had been to London, the 
way back again appeared far more so. Every yard seemed a mile, and when 
at length I reached Llyswenny, I was worn out and wearied. 

My wife bade me be comforted. She felt assured, she said, that all would 
yet be well, that she should die in the house she loved so dearly. 

I wrote to the new rector, told him my simple story, and begged him to 
appoint me his curate if it were but for one year. I received a civil answer 
from him, but a notice to quit in three months, as he meant to come into 
residence himself. 

Those three months sufficed however. Consumption did its work rapidly. 
My wife died in the home of her married life—the parsonage of Llyswenny. 

I wrote to the Chancellor in obedience to his lordship's command, and 
sought about me to find a vacant curacy whither I might remove with my 
family. My search proved vain, and I was about to accept a small lodging in 
a cottage belonging to my friend and former pupil, when a letter arrived sealed 
with an official stamp. 

I opened it in fear and trembling,for I was a poor, nervous,shattered creature. 
Tt ran thus: 

“ Dear Sir— Iam happy to tell you that the Lord Chancellor has appointed 
you to the vacant vicarage of Clearstream in the county of Hants, value 230/. 
perannum, witha house. You will find the necesssary papers at the Pre- 
sentation-office in the Temple, and I wish you joy of your preferment. 

“Tam, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
as Clerk of the Presentations.” 

This sudden step from poverty and want,to what appeared to me unbounded, 
inexhaustible riches proved too much for me. I was so ill that I could not 
even write tothank my kind patron for his bounty. Joy, however, seldom kills 
us. TIrecovered, sold my little stock, and with my three youngest children, 
and my sister, who kindly superintends my household, removed to this spot, 
where I have been, and am as happy asa mortal can be in this our world 
below. 

I need hardly tell you that as long as Lord E 
forgotten in my prayers.” 

















lived his name was never 





“T wish I was a Lord Chancellor,” said I to myself, when the vicar had 
ended his tale. ‘I envy every man who has it in his power to make another 


happy. How soundly Lord E—— must have slept that night when he be- 
stowed 50/. on this worthy man; and yet the world called him parsimonious— 
stingy. Bah!” 


Having got rid of this bit of spleen, I turned to examine my pipe—something 
had ‘* put my pipe out.”” Water extinguishes fire, and I believe my eyes had 
been “doing Niobe” at the vicar’s joys and woes. I did not relight it, but 
went home and fell asleep after I had offered up a prayer for the welfare of the 
good and single-minded vicar of Clearstream. 








NEW PARADISE ON EARTH (NOT FOOL’S.) 

The Paradise within the reach of all Men, without Labour, by Powers of Na- 
ture and Machinery, &c. By J. A. Etzler. Pp. 56. London, Cleave. 
Don Quixotte has heretofore been thought an intelligent sort of madman, 

but must hereafter take his place among the decidedly insane. He tilted at 

the windmills ; and had he been stout enough, with his lance in rest, would 
have thrown them down. Now Mr. Etzler has discovered that nothing more 
is necessary for the paradisaical happiness of man upon earth than to cover 
land and sea, in certain situations, with windmills. These are todo all his 
work, perform the labour of the agriculturist, the operations of the manufactu- 
rer and mechanic, the intellectual processes of the statesman and philosopher ; 
and 

‘* Toil and poverty will be no more among men.” 

The time required for consummating this species of millennium is only ten 
years—the period of the siege of Troy, quite the reverse of A-kill-ease. 

First, Mr. Etzler tells us about the power of the wind, which he estimates, 
at the lowest, at one-horse power for every hundred square feet throughout the 
year. Now why should such a force as this be allowed to waste and vanish as 
it were into thin airt Why not use it from the surface of the globe up as high 
into the fifty miles of atmosphere which surround it as we can got Mr. Green 
is about to balloon it for the United States, and return via five miles on an ave- 
rage above the Atlantic wave ;—why should not skilful and ingenious persons 
make (if not shoes, stockings at any rate) parasols, umbrellas, cloaks, hats, 
caps, and other coverings, by means of windmills, at the same altitude? It 
cannot be questioned that their productions would have a ready sail ; and dis- 
tress could hardly reach them in the worst or most stormy seasons. Raising 
the wind—so difficult below—would rarely or never inconvenience them. Their 
inexpensive gases would be all lit without trouble In short, they would en- 
| Joy many superior advantages over even the improved Operatives, or rather 

supervisors of operations on the terrene solid. Here we should be obliged to 
expose to the action of the wind surfaces, say 200 feet high, and amile or 

| 5,000 feet long—the tottle of the whole being 1,000,000 square feet, or 10,000 

horse power ; and these surfaces, ‘* by some contrivance” intersecting the di- 

rection of the wind at right angles, so as to receive this power at all times— 

other similar lines of mills following, each at the distance of a mile behind— 

it is the easiest thing on earth to perceive that a hundredfold more business 

would be transacted by them than can be needful for all the population of the 

alobe, if increased a hundredfold ; or, as our author and wonderful inventor 

| more magnificently expresses it, ** 10,000 times more can be done in one year 

| than hitherto in 10,000 years :” and well may he add (p. 11,) ** To what awful 
grandeur may not the human race exalt themselves ! !” 

Hitherto, it seems, there has been a mistake in only allowing the wind to act 
when it listed upon machinery in immediate use : Mr. E. proposes to collect 
and store it up for re-action when it shall be wanted, and not suffer operations 
to cease when it pleases it to cease to blow. Just as we keep and put on 
steam ! 

But the marvel of marvels is, that, having discovered this glorious Windfall, 
more than sufficient for all human purposes, our pre-eminent speculator is far 

| from being content with only one such power. He takes up “ the tides,” and 

shews that in the affairs of man they may be made tu execute as much as the 

He next raises a third power, equal to either,—that power 

which a distinguished writer of a former generation informed us could, in a 

certain learned island, be extracted from cucumbers. Mr. E., on the contrary, 





lor, when you might have saved all the trouble and expense by doing as hun- | deriving “ sunshme” from its natural source, the sun (though lately so bitter- 


dreds do who have not half the claims you have, writing and almost demand- 


ly eclipsed, that the bonny lady-moon outshone him beyond measure,) creates 


ing the vacant benefice! Well, well—I am sorry | cannot reward your mo-| a series of heat or heats with “ looking-glasses or reflectors ;” and with the 


desty and your toils—Lyswenny is disposed of.” 


warmth so generated boils water, roasts meat, produces steam “ exceeding all 
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bounds of imagination” (p. 20;) and, briefly, supersedes Ude and French 
cookery, Watt and steam-engines, railroad-travelling by locomotive or atmos- 

ric pressure, and does all else in the world not already done by the obedient 
winds and tides !! We need not go into his mathematical calculations on the 
subject : pity they were not brought before the British Association at Man- 
chester. We cannot, however, resist stating the sunny conclusion at which 
our unrivalled magician arrives : 

“« Experience teaches that a common labourer is able, by steady work, to 
raise 20 pounds 2 feet per second ; consequently, a power of 1000 millions 
of pounds, with the same rate of motion, is equal ta 1,000,000,000 divided by 
20, or 50 millions of men’s power. If we allow but 6 hours’ sunshine every 
day in an average, and 12 hours’ time for work for men, that power would still 
be equal to 25 millions of men’s power.’ But this instance shews that we are 
under no limit of power for any purpose we may conceive, and that this power 
requires comparatively but little room in its application. You may perhaps 
startle at the idea of immense expenses and materials of such a powerful en- 
gine. But here I have torecall to your mind what I have stated already con- 
cerning the construction of steam-engines ; namely, we need no metals and 
no other expensive materials for the engines, though iron and other cohesive 
metals are the most convenient. The pipes, or rooms of confinement for the 
steam, may be made of one solid stone, cast or moulded, and baked to a 
hardness and consistency equal to the best stone to be found, of any thickness 
that may be required, and sunk into the ground. The head of the piston 
may corsist of thesame material. The piston itself and the cover may pre- 
ferably be of iron. The baking of such stones is an object of the sequel of my 
proposals.” 

‘o sum up :— 

“ Have I,” he asks, with the beautiful consciousness of not having asked 
more than he has proved, ** have | asserted too much, when promising to shew 
that there are powers in nature million times greater than the whole human 
race is able to effect by their united efforts of nerves and sinews? The power 
of steam and the power of wind.may be applied over the whole globe, land and 
seas, either simultaneously or alternately, as found convenient. The three gi- 
gantic powers of steam, wind, and waves, may be applied on the high sea, si- 
multaneously, or one or two of them in the failure of others. The four pow- 
ers of steam, wind, waves, and tide, are at once at our disposal along the 
coasts and upon shallows of the ocean ; there will never be an entire stop of all 
at once. There are parts of the ocean where clouds and fogs with wind are, 
and other parts where a clear sky with calms is prevailing : in the former we 
have winds and waves, in the latter sunshine for burning mirrors, at our dispo- 
sal. In making use of one or the other power, ju t as chance affords, we are 
enabled to cross the ocean in any direction with floating islands at the rate of 
1000 miles per day, in all commodities and enjoyments that may be found on 
land, without any danger. How to create rivulets of sweet and wholesome 
water on floating islands in the midst ofthe ocean will be noriddle now. Sea- 
water, changed into steam will distil into sweet water, leaving the salt on the 
bottom. Thus the steam-engines on floating islands for their propulsion and 
other mechanical purposes, will serve in the same tim@for distillery of 
sweet water, which, collected in basins, may be led through channels over the 
island, while, where required, it may be refrigerated by artificial means into 
cool water, surpassing in salubrity the best spring-water, because nature hardly 
ever distils so purely water of itself without some admixture of stuffs of less 
wholesome influence on the human body, as it may be done here artificially.” 

After such tremendous discoveries, it was hardly worth while for Mr. Etzler 
te go to demonstrate, that there are many minor powers in nature which would 
really, if properly set to work, effect millions of times more than all the thews 
and sinews of the humanrace. We are satisfied with what can so easily and 
effectually be done by Messieurs Wind, Tide, and Sunshine ; and know not 
why we should admit into the Co. and co-operation Messieurs Waterfall, Lever, 
Gum, and Co. It is true that the former might be made to perform all agri- 
cultural labours, and the last yndertake the clothing of mankind; but still, 
under the circumstances, they appear to us to be, as our French neighbours 
say, de trop, and we shall be able to get on very well without them. It may, 
however, be but an act of justice to Mr. Etzler to give one extract in illustra- 
tion of his superb designs even through minor and inferior agents :— 

“| shall (he says) give here a general outline of the system of machineries 
and establishments to be pursued. We drudge and toil in agriculture, in ar- 
chitecture, in navigation, in all workshops, and in manufactories, for making 
many useful and many useless things for human life, for supplying many va- 
rious demands of necessaries, comforts, and luxuries of life, of fancy nd fash- 
ions. We little care about the real benefit the poduces of our industry may 
afford to the buyer, provided we get pay for them, and make money by their 
sale. There is an endless variety of artificial productions of every kind, re- 
sulting from competition of the producers. I have promised contrivances for 
superseding all human labour. To imitate minutely all the infinite variety of 
produces of human industry by machineries, would be an endless, ungrateful, 
and foolish undertaking, though it might be possible. Jt would nearly require 
to invent for every little work of man a particular automaton. This is not my 
purpose. But the most simple contrivances I could think of, and as few as 
possible, for producing, not the customary articles of human industry, but all 
things that may either substitute or surpass the known necessaries, comforts, 
and luxuries of men, are my objects in view. This problem is not so difficult 
as might be imagined at first. There was never any system in the produc- 
tions of human labour; but they came into existenee and fashion as chance 
directed men. Still less was there ever athought exhibited to make a general 
science or system of providing for all artificial human wants. My object is to 
furnish, by an extremely simple system, all what may be desirable for human 
life, without taking for pattern any of the existing things of industry. By ab- 
stracting from all what is in existence and fashion, lam enabled to devise 
means, without any artificial machinery, for producing every thing that man 
may want for his nourishment, dwelling, garments, furnitures, and articles of | 
fancy and amusements. But we have to relinquish entirely all our customary 
notions of human wants, and substitute them by others of a superior and more 
systematic order J shall begin with agriculture. The first object is here, to 
clear the ground from all spontaneous growth and stones. 1. A machine of | 
large size is to move along, and, while moving, to take the trees of all sizes | 
with their rvots out of the ground, to cut them in convenient pieces, to pile 
them up, and to take all stones out of the ground to any required depth. 2. | 
A second machine is to follow, for taking up the piles of wood and stones, and 
transporting the same to the places of their destination; this machine may 
carry thousands of tons at once. 3. The wood removed to its places for tinal 
use is then to be formed into planks, boards, beams, rails, pieces for fuel, and 
for any other purpose, by a simple contrivance, from whence it is to be removed 
to the places where it be wanted ; this is done by one machine, which may also 
cut stones of any size. 4. The first-mentioned machine, with a little altera- 
tion, is to level the ground perfectly, in planing it, filling the excavations or 
taking off the elevations of ground until all is level. If the hills or valleys 
are considerable, the same machine cuts terraces, winding around them up to 
the top in elegant shape. The same machine may make any excavation or | 
elevation, cut canals, ditches, ponds of any size and shape, raise dams, artifi- 
cial level roads, walls, and ramparts, with ditches around fields as enclosures, 
with walks on their top, form walks and paths wish elevated borders. 5. The | 
same machine, with some other little alteration, is to give to the ground its 
final preparation for receiving the seed ; it tills the ground in tearing the soil 
up to any required depth, refining or mouldering the same, sifting all small roots | 
and stones from it, and putting the seed into the ground in any way required 
6. The same machine may take good fert le ground from one place to some 
other, for covering, at any required depth, poor soil with fertile soil of the best 
mixture. 7. The same machine, with a little addition, may reap any kind of 
grain or vegetable, thrash the seed out in the same time, grind it to meal, or 
press it to oil; it may also cut or prepare any other vegetable for final use in 
the kitchen or bakery. 8. Another small machine may sink wells and mines | 
to any required depth and in any direction, and take the contents of the same 
up to light : it may be in earth, rocks, swainps, or water.” 

Come we, towards the conclusion, to the plan for enabling our species to 
reap the fruits of these discoveries, which are to render the curse, that man 
shall eat his bread by the sweat of his brow, no longer a law of nature ; and 
we find the whole exquisitely provided for. ‘A system of building is to be 
contrived for lodging thousands of families together (a new family compact.) 
without causing any inconvenience to any of the inhabitants, and with every 
thing for their enjoyment within their reach at any time, without trouble, while | 
it is put into every one’s power to afford or to receive any social pleasure of re- 
fined society” (pp. 35, 6.) We need not go into the detail ; they are perfect- 

ly satisfactory ; and only from one to three persons will be wanted occasionally 
**to superintend the kitchen department and some other machinery” for the 
entire community. There will be superb views—lovely walks at hand—bozes | 
(every one his own, outside and in) to go up and down, and save the trouble | 
of stairs—cranks to bring and take away every want—baths hot and cold— 
chemical scents and fresh air, as required—ice-cellars to.cool, and sun-beams 
to warm, the atmosphere, —and, in fine, make it most agreeab| and convenient 
to live in all the energies of healthful function, never be out of t¢ mper, always | 
poescss blooming countenances, and hardly to die, unless you like it by way of 
@ change. : | 

INccu we go farther? 














It only wants the formation of a Union or Associa- | 
tion for the improvemeut of the Human Condition to carry out Mr. Etzler’s ra- | 
tional projects, and to propagate a “ net of similar societies” throughout Eu- 
rope, Asia, America, Africa, Australia, and —— the Moon, which we earnest- 
ly recommend to the patronage of all the inhabitants of these countries, and 
others of our more distant readers, 


| sixteen. 


From “ Recollections of a Ramble through the Basque Provinces in 1836-7.” 

This partizan, who has now attained a high rank in the Spanish service, at 
the time I speak of was alieutenant-colonet of Cuerpos Francos, with the rank 
of a major in the army. He was a very independent personage, refused ho- 
nours and decorations, wore no uniform, affected an extreme simplicity, not to 
say negligence, of dress, and appeared to entertain some degree of contempt 
for the troops of the line, who, certainly as far as daredevil courage went, did 
not in many instances equal the band of desperadoes he commanded. There 
was a curious sort of equality prevailing in his corps, great familiarity amongst 
officers and men off duty, although in the field the latter were perfectly obe- 
dient, or if not, Martin, as they all called him, knew very well how to make 
them so. Nota man nor an officer but quaked when they saw his brow con- 
tracting into the thousand small wrinkles, and his deep-set grey eyes emitting 
those flashes that with him were sure indications of a coming storm. On one 
occasion some of his men were rummaging the houses of a village ; he was re- 
tiring after a reconnoissance, and the Carlists were following him up in some 
force, but at a respectful distance. The bugles had twice sounded to recall 
the stragglers, but they still lingered—Zurbano instantly gave orders to fire 
upon them. This was immediately done, and, although I do not suppose there 
was a very careful aim taken, for nobody was hit, the whistling of the balls 
brought the plunderers back to their ranks at double-quick. They were fired 
at till they arrived within a hundred yards of the main body, and came up 
shouting for mercy, only to be welcomed by a shower of blows from the flat of 
their officers’ sabres. Had they remained one minute longer in the village, 
they would have been taken or slain by the Carlists. 

Whoever has seen a ferret rat-hunting may form some idea of Zurbano when 
he got on the trail of the Carlists. There was all the desperate eagerness and 
haste, the headlong and inveterate fury with which that animal attacks its 
prey. Once, when heading a charge of cavalry against three or four Carlist 
companies, who were drawn up ina plain amongst some scattered trees, a 
parapet and wide ditch, only visible on very near approach, barred his progress 
when not thirty paces from the enemy, who poured in a volley, and began to 
retire leisurely towards the mountains. Zurbano’s face became livid with rage 
and disappointment, and swearing one of the most blasphemous of the many 
blasphemous oaths in the Spanish language, he threw himself from his horse 
and literally began to tear with hands, and feet, and nails, almost with his teeth, 
at a quantity of stones and brushwood employed by the enemy to stop a gap 
through which he might have passed. Before an opening could be made, how- 
ever, the Carlists were out of his reach, or it would probably have fared badly 
with them, for he was in no mood to give quarter. 

I made his acquaintance at Vittoria, and seeing that I took an interest in 
his wild and adventurous mode of warfare, he invited me to accompany him on 
his next sortie. To this I willingly assented, and three or four nigh’s after re- 
ceived a message, saying that he was going to march at two in the morning. I 
took care to be exact, and at the hour stated we moved out of the town. I 
soon learned that his object was to cut off a troop of cavalry which each 
morning passed a certain spot on its way to relieve pickets. An hour before 
daybreak we were in our ambush ; the infantry lying down in a dry ditch, and 
the thirty horses, that composed all Zurbano’s cavalry, concealed as much as 
possible behind some straggling bushes and trees. We waited till sunrise, but 
the enemy did not appear, having probably taken some other road, or perhaps 
had received warning of the ambuscade. The day being once well broken, 
Zurbano knew it was useless waiting any longer, for there was not sufficient 
cover to prevent his men being seen, unless favoured by the twilight. Not to 
have it said he had been out for nothing, he resolved to stretch out in the di- 
rection of the mountains that bound the plains of Vittoria to the north, and 
see what fortune might send him. 


The sun had just risen above the hills, and was gilding every object around 
The infantry crept out of their ditch, wiped the dew from their musket barrels, 
and fell in; the cavalry dismounted and tightened their girths, and one or two 
officers ascended an adjacent knoll, and began inspecting the surrounding coun- 
try with their field-glasses. Amidst all this note of preparation, I was some- 
what taken aback by a figure that I suddenly perceived standing near me 
Fancy a man of seven or eight-and-twenty, full six feet high, meagre enough 
to have personated Don Quixote, or the apothecary in Romeo and Juliet, cased 
in acomplete suit of rusty black that fitted him very tightly, a broad brimmed 
black hat on his head, and gaiters of thick tan-coloured leather buttoned over 
his pantaloons, and reaching up to the knees. He had a canana, or belt full 
of cartridges, round his waist, and was leaning on a well-cleaned and service- 
like-looking musket. But his face was the most striking partof him. His 
features were as thin as the rest of his person, and his brown skin was stretch- 
ed tight over an aquiline nose and strongly-defined cheekbones ; while his eye 
had a steady voilé look, that one felt sure would be exchanged for fierce and 
flashing glances when the moment for energetic action arrived. I never saw a 
countenance more indicative of strong resolution and fiery passions, not soften- 
ed, but restrained and shadowed over, as it were, by the grave and reserved 
expression which it is one of the earliest studies of the Roman Catholic priests 
to acquire. At this moment, one of the officers who had been looking out 
from the neighbouring hillock came running down, having descried some Car- 
lists and armed peasants in a village about a league off. He put himself at 
the head of a company of infantry, and away they went ata sort of swinging 
trot, while the remainder prepared to follow at a more deliberate pace. My 
priest (for a priest he was, although, I believe, he no longer exercised the func- 


tions of one, but, on the contrary, was living very uncanonically at Vittoria | 


with a young and handsome widow)—my priest then drew the buckle of his 
canana a hole or two tighter, threw his heavy musket on his shoulder with one 
hand, as though it had been a feather, and started off in front of all, with strides 


that might have made him a dangerous rival for Captain Barclay. In a few | 


minutes the Carlists began fring very long shots, which took ne effect, and 
which their opponents did not return. Presently, however, the latter arrived 
close to the village, consisting of thirty or forty straggling houses, built in a 
sort of orchard, across the middle of which a low earthen parapet had been 
raised. From behind this parapet the Carlists fired. The popping now be- 


came sharp, but did not last long ; and when Zurbano, to whom [ had _attach- | 
ed myself, arrived at the village, the Carlists had run for it, leaving tive dead | 


bodies, stripped as bare as my hand, according to their custom, and nine pri- 
soners, in the power of the guerillas. Four of Zurbano’s men were killed, and 
some others wounded. The prisoners were wild haggard-looking wretches, 


| that seemed half starved, and were dressed in peasant’s clothes, tattered and | 


dirty, and some without shirts. 
out of some picture of Murillo’s. 


They looked like beggars and lazzaroni cut 

Four of them were mere boys of fifteen or 
They had all fought like devils, however, or they might easily have 
escaped ; but they had stuck to the parapet, loading and firing till their oppo 
nents had actually jumped over and surrounded them. I! caught a sight of my 
friend the priest, his mouth black from biting cartridges and his hat burnt and 


ly missed his head. He now exchanged the damaged castor for a scarlet boina, 


| which gave him a still queerer look than before. 


Some bread and wine were found in the village, and distributed to the men. 
It was now past noon, and as there seemed nothing more to be done, we set 
out on our return to Vittoria, followed up, as usual, by the Carlists, who kept 
firing long shots, and making the surrounding hills ring with their yellings and 
wild screams of laughter. like so many Mohawks. ‘They kept a good way in 
our rear at first, but seeing that little or no notice was taken of them, grew 
bolder, and presently some infantry skirmishers appeared to the left of our line 


| of march. 


‘* Adelante la cavaleria !” shouted Martin, and away went la cavaleria de la 
Rioja, as they called themselves, headed by young Zurbano, (a lad of fifteen, 
but as bloody a little desperado as ever stepped, ) their horses’ smal] hoofs and 
long slender fetlocks sinking into the ploughed ground at every step; but, not- 
withstanding that, getting on at a rattling pace, as all Spanish horses will do, 
so long as there is nothing to leap in the way. The Carlists ran like mad ; two 
or three were lanced, however, but the remainder got among some gardens, 
and as the cavalry were returning from their charge at a leisurely pace, began 
blazing away atthem. Suddenly an old sergeant, who was much esteemed by 
Zurbano, and whom I had particularly noticed for his fine Moorish head and 
splendid Mameluke mustache, dropped his reins, threw his arms convulsively 
into the air, and fell from his horse. He had been shot through the spine, and 
died almost instantly 

I rode up to Zurbano’s side at the very moment that an officer was informing 
him of this death. He scarce made any reply in words ; but as we rode along, 
I noticed his features working and his fore head contracting, while, by the mo- 
tion of his lips, saw that he was cursing and swearing to himself, as was 
sometimes his custom. The man who had been killed was one of his oldest 


followers, and, I afterwards heard, had once saved his life in some desperate 


affray with custom-house officers; for before the war, Zurbano had been a 
smuggler of great daring and notoriety. 

We had now reached a small dilapidated village, (Gamarra Mayor, I think 
was its name,) about a couple of miles from Vittoria 
the last houses, 

** Halto!’ cried Martin. It was the first word he had uttered since the 
death of his sergeant. The little column halted, and Zurbano spoke a few 
words in a low tone to one of his officers, who immediately rode to the 
rear, and returned with the prisoners that had been taken a few hours pre- 
viously 

“* Arrodillarse !"’ said the officer 

The poor wretches, who appeared fagged and wearied from the pace at 


As soon as we passed 








which they had been hurried along with their hands tied, did as they were or- 
dered, and knelt down in line under the lee of an old broken wall. A score of 
soldiers stepped forward to within three paces of them, and brought their mus- 
kets to the present. 

‘‘ Fire!’ The order was obeyed, and the victims fell dead, scarcely moving 
a limb after the discharge, which had been so near, that some of them had their 
skulls blown to pieces, and the grey stone of the wall behind them was spatter- 
ed with their brains. 

These slight sketches may give some idea of the character of Zurbano, then 
only the leader of a few hundred men, but who did not display less energy and 
activity, when, at a later period, called upon to command more than as many 
thousands, or to crush rebellion in entire provinces by his bold and unsparing 
measures. Should Spain unfortunately relapse into a state of anarchy, in spite 
of the exertions of its present meritorious ruler, Zurbano would doubtless be 
called upon to play an important part. Vast energy, complete indifference to 
human life, and utter carelessness of his own—such qualities in troublous times, 
and in Spain especially, have seldom failed to procure for their possessor a high 
station or a bloody grave. 





VIGNE’S TRAVELS IN KASHMIR AND THIBET. 


Possessing the organ of locomotion strongly developed, Mr. Vigne passed 
nearly seven years (1832-1839) in travelling through the elevated table-lands 
and mountainous regions between India, Persia, Tartary, and the Arabian Sea. 
A former volume, contained his ‘* Personal Narrative” of a visit to Afghanis- 
tan and Kabul; the present publication gives an account of his travels in 
Kashmir, (or Cashmere, as it used to be written,) Middle and Little Thibet, 
and the region of the Himalaya lying in the angle formed between those three 
countries. 

Excepting Little Thibet, no part of this region can be said to be absolutely 
untrodden: the country North of the Punjab, and parts of Middle Thibet, have 
of late years been visited by several: and of the celebrated Cashmere, accounts 
by successive travellers have appeared at intervals from the time of Bernier to 
the present day. Practically speaking, however, a great part of Mr. Vigne’s 
course may be considered new; for some of his immediate predecessors and 
contemporaries have not given their accounts to the world, or have only inci- 
dentally mentioned this part of their route ; and the narratives of the elder 
writers are scattered and ditficult of access. The length of time our author 
sojourned in the country, the protection of Runjit Singh under which he tra- 
velled, and the dread of the English power that is now prevalent along the 
confines of India, als» gave him more leisure and much greater opportunities 
of observation than many previous travellers, perhaps than any: and he is not 
devoid of the scientific knowledge by which nature may be profitably examin- 
ed, or of the quickness of perception and liveliness of style necessary to ob- 
serve and describe life. 

Without any inflation or straining after effect, Mr. Vigne presents very 
striking pictures of the stupendous scenery of the Himalayas, as well as of 
the softer though still sublime landscapes to be found on their lower slopes and 
in the table-land-valley of Cashmere. He also depicts with spirit the costumes 
and groups of the inhabitants, tells the few incidents of his journey with effect, 
and touches off with something like felicity the characteristics of the persons 
he encountered. 

The most interesting parts of Mr. Vigne’s book are his journies into Little 
Thibet and Cashmere. The interest of Thibet arises from the novelty of the 
ground and the character of its ruler and his people ; that of Cashmere from 
the fulness with which Mr. Vigne has treated certain parts of it, and the ro- 
mantic associations attached to the name. But the country has fallen from its 
palmy state, under the dominion of the late Runjit Singh; who ruined it, not 
by cruelty or military devastations, but by fiscal exactions, and the insolent 
oppressions of a dominant race hectoring uncontrolled by superior authority. 
Herc is a picture of the 





SIKHS IN CASHMERE. 

“The lordly Sikh, the gaudiness of whose red and yellow dress is well con- 
trasted with the sombre uniformity of the outer costume of the Kashmirians, 
which latter consists merely of a loose, long-sleeved cloak,—is usually to be 
seen lounging about im the very plenitude of consequence. The skin on his 
dark, tierce, and finely-chiselled features, has been polished up, and rendered 
almost transparent, by the use of almond-oil ; his long black hair, lately clean- 
ed with milk, is flocking out from under the snake-like holds of his small but 
neatly-twisted turban; he is proud of the new pistol in his kumurbund, or girdle, 
his heron’s plume, his large golden ear-rings, and bangles of pure gold on his 
wrists ; and he significantly twists up his long black and silky mustachios, 
when conscious of attracting the attention of the women who have come 
to fetch water from the stream: and, as is often the case, if he be the com- 
mandant of the neighbouring guard-house, and the officer in charge of the re- 
venue, he will be always surrounded by a coterie of idle Kashmirians, and 
may be seen listening with the utmost complacency to lying representations 
and petitions for exemption, which it is quite out of his power to grant, from 
those who hate as cordially as they flatter him, and whom he as cordially de- 
spises in return.” 

Mr. Vigne has collected a great deal of very curious and even useful infor- 
mation respecting the materials and manufacture of the celebrated Cash- 
mere shawls: we can only make room for one part of it—the practices of 
the shawl-brokers ; which gives a curious idea of the extensive mercantile cor- 
respondence carried on in Asia, in despite of the little facilities afforded by 
the state, and the positive checks interposed by the condition of society. 

CASHMERIAN SHAWL-BROKERS. 

‘* The mokym, or broker, who transacts business between the shawl-manu- 
facturer and the merchant, is a person of great importance In the city, and 
the manner in which their transactions are carried on is rather singular. They 


| have correspondents in most of the larger cities of Hindustau, whose business 


it is to collect and forward every species of information connected with their 


| trade. By their means they seldom fail to hear of any saudagur or merchant 


who is about to start for Kashmir, even from such a distance as Calcutta ; and, 
if he be a rich man, the mokym will send as faras Delhi to meet him, and in- 
vite him to become his guest during his sojourn in the valley. Perhaps, again, 
when the merchant, half dead with fatigue and cold, stands at length on the 
snowy summit of the Pir Panjat, or either of the other mountain-passes, he is 


| suddenly amazed by finding there a servant of the broker, who has kindled a 


fire ready for his reception, hands him a hot cup of tea and a kabab, a delicious 
kaliaun, and a note containing a fresh and still more pressing invitation from his 
master. Such well-timed civility is irresistible ; his heart and his boots thaw 
together, and he at once accepts the hospitality of the mokym ; who, 1; may 
be, is awaiting the traveller with a friendly hug at the bottom of the pass, two 
orthree days’ journey from the city, to which he obsequiously conducts him. 


He finds himself at home at the house of his new friend, and him-elf and ser- 


. rp SS | vants studiously provided with all he can require, 
perforated by a bullet that had been fired point-blank at him, but had fortunate- 


His host of course takes 


care to repay himself in the end. He has an understanding with the shawl- 


manufacturers who frequent his house ; so that the guest is at the mercy of 


both parties, and should he quarre! with the broker, and hope to make a pur- 


| chase without his intervention, he would find it impossible. 


“No shawl-vender con by any possibility be induced to display his stores 
until the approach of evening ; being well aware of the superior bnilliancy im- 
parted to their tints by the slanting rays of the setting sun and when the 
young saudagur has purchased initiation by experience, he will observe that 
the shawl is never exhibited by one person only ; that the broker perhaps, ap- 
parently inattentive, is usually sitting by, and that, under pretence of bringing 
the different beauties of the shaw! under his more especial notice, a constant 
and free-masonic fire of squeezes and | inches, having reference to the price to 
be asked, and graduated from one hundred to a five rupi power, is sec etly 
kept up between the venders, by means of their hands extended under the 
shawl. When the merchant has completed his purchases, the mokym, who 
was before so eager to obtain him as a guest, pays him the compliment of see- 
ing him safe to the outside of the city; where he takes leave of him at Cha- 
turbul, the very last place within it ; ‘from which custom the brokers have ob- 
tained the cant name of Dost-i-Chaturbul, or the ‘ Chaturbul friends.’ ”’ 

As, after its shawls, Cashmere is chiefly known in Europe by the reputed 
beauty of its people, it will be well to present Mr. Vigne’s account of 

THE CASHMERIANS. 

“ The complexion of the Mussulman Kashmirian is generally not so dark, 
certainly no darker, than that ot the natives of the South of Europe—the Nea- 
politans for instance ; to whom they may also be compared on account of the 
liveliness and comicalities of their disposition : but his features are large and 
aquiline, like those of the Afghans ; and | do not know that J can better de- 
scribe than by calling them subdued Jewish; whilst a Hindu may often be dis- 
tinguished by the fairness of his complexion 

“The broad Herculean build and manly features of the Kashmirian peasant, 
contrasted with his whining compl ints ‘and timid d sposition, if considered 
apart from the effects of a long-continued subjection to tyranny and despotism, 
may perhaps form @ subject for physiological speculation. I think it would 
now be difficult to induce the Kashmirians to rise alone and nnassisted against 
their oppressors Mabhrud of Ghuzni. it is said, was at first foiled in his en 
deavours to make himself master of Kashmir; though he afterwards took it 
The great Akber took it, after, I think, two unsuccessful attempts ; and trad) 
inhabitants, he 
made them doff their more martial habiliments, and wear the large plain cloak 
of the Afghans; 
them to eat their bread stale—which, in these countries, where the cakes are 


tion says, that in order to subdue the then warlike spirit of the 


; 
and also, in furtherance o. the same plan, that he forced 
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swallowed hot as soon as made, caused them, it is said, to have only ‘ stomachs 
to eat, and not to fight.’ ; ] Ee } 

“ «Many fowls in a house will defile it, and many Kashmiris ina country will 
spoil it.’ ‘If you meet a snake do not put it to death, but do not spare a 
Doshenisi' ‘Do not admit a Kashmiri to your friendship, or you will hang a 
hatchet over your doorway.’ ; 

“In this spirit are the remarks of the neighbouring nations when speaking 
of a Kashmirian: but the same want of courage that obliges them to have re- 
course to artifice and dishonesty has caused their other faults to bé regarded in 
a still more unfavourable light ; for as far as mere morality is concerned, 
should say that the Kashmirian had very much the advantage of both the Sikh 
and the Patan.” 





THE BEAUTIES OF CASHMERE. ji 

Many of the women are handsome enough to induce a man to exclaim, as did 
the Assyrian soldiers when they beheld the beauty of Judith—‘* Who would 
despise this people, that have among them such women!” Their dress has al- 
ready been described ; a red gown with large loose sleeves, red fillet on the 
forehead, over which is thrown a white mantilla. The hair is collected in sepa- 
rate plaits, then gathered together; and a long tassel of black cotton is sus- 
pended from it, almost down to the ankles. The Hindu women usually wear a 
white rolled cloth tied loosely round the waist. 

In Kashmir there is no purdah, or concealment of the features, excepting 
among the higher classes. I donot think that the beauty of the women has 
been overrated. They have not often that slim and graceful shape which is so 
common in Hindustan, but are more usually gifted with a style of figure which 
would entitle them to the appellation of fine or handsome women in European 
society. They have the complexion of brunettes, with more pink on the 
cheek ; and that of the Hindu women has often too much of the pink and 
white in it; and in this respect they resemble the Arnvenians and Turks of 
Yarkund. But, whatever the other features may be, they have usually a pair 
of large, almond-shaped, hazel eyes, and a white and regular set of teeth. 1 
am not speaking of the unbeautifying effects of dirt, poverty, and misery uni- 
ted ; and the Kashmirian women are of course (the enamorata of Gil Blas at 
Algiers is an exception) wholly deficient in the graces and fascinations deriva- 
ble from civilization and accomplishment; but for mere uneducated eyes | 
know of none that surpass those of Kashmir; to the natural brilliancy and soft- 
ness of which, the length of ablack eyelash, and a little surmu or antimony, is 
a great addition.” 

he advance into Little Thibet was made under favourable circumstances. 

Ahmed Shah, its ruler, was very apprehensive of an invasion of his country by 
the Sikhs; but he thought he was safe as leng as he could get an Englishman 
there ; a conjecture which events proved to be correct. Mr. Vigne therefore 
entered his dominions en prince ; a sort of envoy having been sent to conduct 
the traveller, and Ahmed Shah himself came out to meet him in force. This 
compliment, however, might have arisen from another matter he had in hand— 
the interception of some high!and cattle-drivers, who had been “lifting” the 
property of his subjects : so that Mr. Vigne was witness to a mountain-skirmish 
that would have delighted Walter Scott. 


A THIBETIAN AMBUSCADE. 

“ At an early hour the next morning,we all moved forward towards the place 
of the ambuscade. The whole country was, on account of its elevation, quite 
free from trees ; but the ground was blind, rocky, and covered with coarse her- 
bage nearly upto the summits of the mountains among which our path lay. 
After a few miles we came insight of the Rajah’s tent, on the opposite side 
of the muuth of the defile through which the marauders were expected to ar- 
rive ; and near it were several hundred men, visible to us, but concealed from 
their approaching victims by a sinall eminence. The young Khan ordered a 
halt within a mile and a half of his father’s tent ; and we sat down for half an 
hour, quietly awaiting the preconcerted signal. He said that he had particular 
orders from his father to give ne escort and protection: and when I| express- 
ed a wish to proceed to the side of a hill opposite to the end of the defile, where 


I could without any dangerto myself have seen the whole cortége of the rob- | 


bers moving unconsciously along into the very jaws of the ambuscade, he said 
that I must not go, as they would probably see me, and all his father’s plans 
would be spoiled 

‘From the spot where we remained I could distinguish several parties lying 
in ambush in different parts of the mountains; but all was silent as the place 
was desolate, although so many human beings were in sight. 

‘** Suddenly—and I shall never forget the excitement of a scene so new and 
so savage—the band advanced rapidly into the open part of the defile, siriking 
up one of its wildest and loudest strains ; and the mountains echoed again with 
the clangour of their huge trumpets and the laugh-like cheers of the Bultis, as 
every man left his place of concealment and sprang forward upon the astonish- 
ed marauders. Our party were instantly mounted, and we pushed forward to 
the top of the hill in advance of us; but the work had been shortly finished, 
and was nearly over when we advanced. The bodies of five or six men who 


had attempted to escape towards us were lying on our right. They had been 


intercepted and killed, and stripped in an instant. Ata short distance lay a 
wounded wretch, who had raised himself on his hand; and by his side was an 
old Tiboti Sepahi, coolly loading his matchlock, from which he gave him the 
coup de grace. Around another was a circle of the victors; from which one 
more ferocious than the rest would now and then step forward and inflict a fresh 
wound with his sword. Others were busy in stripping the slain and securing 
part of the spoilto themselves. Among the latter were my brave Kashmirian 
kulis ; who, watching their opportunity, abandoned their loads in the melee, 
and contrived to seize upon several sheep, which they killed, and buried, on 
the same principle that a dog buries a bone, to be dug up on their return. 

“* Whilst I was surveying the extraordinary scene around me, my attention 
was attracted by a large crowd ; and [ was told that the Gylfo was approaching. 
He and all around him dismounted as he drew near to me, and I of course 
followed his example. Of two who were taller than the rest, I did not imme- 
diately know which was Ahmed Shah ; but [ afterwards found that the second 
was his brother Gholam Shah, the Rajah of Parkuta. Ahmed Shah approach- 
ed me bareheaded ; and when near, he frequently stopped and salaamed by 
bowing low, and touching the ground with the back of his hand, and then car- 
rying it to his forehead. 1 advanced quickly, took his hand, and shook it a la 
Anglais,—bidding my interpreter to inform him that it was the English cus- 
tom to do so; with which piece of infurmation he seemed much pleased. We 
then all sat down on some tent-rugs that had been brought up for the occa- 
sion ; and, after mutual inquiries after each other's health, I congratulated 
him upon the success of his expedition. He replied, that these very marauders 
had pillaged part of his country two or three times before, and that he had de- 
termined to come in person and destroy them; that he had all his life prayed 
that he might set eyes upon a Feringhi before he died, and that his wish was 
now granted.” 

A HIMALAYAN GLACIER. 

“ But the glory of the valley is the magnificent glacier at the end of it. Its 
lower extremity is a short distance from the village of Arindo ; and the natives 
say that it isslowly but perceptibly advancing. [t occupies the entire valley, 
as far as the eve can reach; and a place that looks more like the extremity of 
the world does not exist in nature. Vast mountains, alike bare, precipitous, 
and rugged, appear to form a channel for it; and in the extreme distance their 
sides are coloured with the red and white tints ofiron and gypsum. The width 
of the lofty wall of ice, in which it terminates towards Arindo, is about a quar- 
ter of a mile ; its height is nearly one hundred feet. The only way in which 
I can account for the quantity of soil and rock upon its upper surface, on which 
I gathered several plants,is,that it must have been collected partly by the effect 
of winds and partly by the avalanches of ages past, which fell upon it and de- 
posited a detritus, when as yet, from the narrowness of its bed, it was more 
within range of their descending forces 

‘“‘T have never seen any spectacle of the same nature so truly grand as the 
débouchure of the waters from beneath this glacier. The ice is clear and green 
as an emerald, the archway lofty, gloomy, and Avernus-like. The stream that 
emerges from beneath it is no incipient brook, but a large and ready-formed 
river ; whose colour is that of the soil which it has collected in its course,whose 
violence and velocity betoken a very long descent, and whose force is best 
explained by saying that it rolls along with it enormous masses of ice, that are 
whirled against the rocks in its bed with a concussion producing a sound re- 
sembling that of a distant cannon, and if not permanently intercepted by them, 
may be seen floating on the Indus, even below the valley of Iskardo.” 





(For the Albion.) 
AN EVENING IN THE PACIFIC. 

The day had been surprisingly fine ; one of those brilliant cloudless skies 
which are se'dom met with except in a tropical climate ; too hot perhaps for 
some, but still rendered bearable by alight air, which set the sails asleep, and 
moved us along 3 or 4 knots an hour with scarce any perceptible motion. 
About 4 o’clock the Stewart's Islands were discernible from the maintop In 
an hour, by mounting a few ratlines, you might just distinguish the feathery 
tops of the tall cocoa-nut trees, and by sunset we were abreast of them. They 
are five in number, and apparently of coral formation, if one might judge from 
their perfect level, just jutting up above the water. 

As the sun went down the wind freshened, and when the watch was relieved 
at 8 o'clock, we were slipping along ten knots with studding-sails on both 
sides and the water as smooth as a mill-pond. A few idlers were still linger 
ing on deck enjoying the cooi breeze, and if the truth must be told, there 
might be detected right oft, sundry scintillations which denoted the whereabouts 


of as many cigars ; a hearty laugh too, occasionally burst from the party who} 

















had been availing themselves of that slight relaxation of the dignity of the 
quarter-deck, which is usually allowed in the second dog watch. 

On a sudden we were startled by the cry of “ man overboard ” from the 
inaintop. In aninstant the hatchways were thronged, G , the First Lieu- 
tenant,who was going down, sprung back, exclaiming, ‘‘ down with the helm,” 
‘Lower away the quarter-boat,” ‘Stations, and every man keep silence.” 
One glance aloft and the orders followed in quick succession. ‘Trip up the 
lower studding-sails,” ‘‘ Haul down the topmast studding-sails,” “Keep fast 
the tacks,” atone away.” Then came, ‘“ Starboard head braces haul in,” 
‘* Brace up the cross-jack yard,” and in scarcely more time than it takes to re- 
late, the ship was hove to, the studding-sails dangling at the boom ends. “ Clue 
the fore-sail up and get the studding-sails in, Mr. B ,” said G—— to the 
officer of the watch, walking aft himself, towards a group who were lookin 
over the quarter. And now came the enquiry ‘“* Where's the life buoy !” ct 
can’t see it.” “G ,” said the Captain, who being indisposed was turned 
in but had instantly made his appearance, sans culottes, with a dressing-gown 
wrapped round him, ‘“‘G——,” said he, ‘‘ the life-buoy was not primed*.” “ It 
was reported so at quarters, Sir,”’ replied G——, and turning round!continued, 
‘* Send for the gunner.” But in the mean time the mystery was solved, the 
sentry had pulled the wrong string first. ‘‘ Muster the ship’s company,” said 
the Captain, “and lower the other cutter and jolly boat.” To our astonish- 
ment all hands were on board except such as were known to have gone in the 
first boat ; the man who gave the alarm was summoned and examined, but he 
persisted that he heard somebody hail from astern. As he went forward the 
men crowded round him in the waist, and more than once we heard the words 
“* quartermaster’s cat,”’ referring to an old grey Tom which had spent 3 years 
on board ship in the West Indies, but had unaccountably disappeared on the 
voyage out. Meanwhile the first cutter returned, and her crew having been 
mustered, were again despatched to assist in the search for the life-buoy. 

“What's that,’ exclaimed somebody after an interval of about a quarter of 
an hour, pointing at the same time to some dark object apparently creeping up 
under the stern. ‘* Have you found it,” sung out an officer as soon as they ap- 
peared to be within hail. ‘ Ah! Wah! lettee me come board.”’ A rope was 
thrown over, and we soon had two canoes along side and half a dozen men on 
board ; they were natives of the Stewart's Islands out fishing, and the ship 
passing very near them, they had hailed her as they went by. They were 
shewn round the gun-deck,with which they were highly delighted. ‘* Bong!” 
cried one who called himself John Bull, slapping a 68 pounder on the breech, 
‘‘very good.” Wethen had them into the gun-room where they partook of 
grog and biscuit,in return for which they sung first a war song and then one in 
four parts representing a young hero carrying off a bride in spite of the father, 
and an elderly inamorato. ‘The ballet d'action of this last was very good. On 
the whole both parties were amused; they were loaded with tobacco and knives, 
but all our presents, English fish-hooks included, would not induce them to 
part with a few clumsy ones of their own, made ot mother of pearl. They 
were fine men of a dark copper colour and handsomely tattooed on the breast 
and arms, but the face untouched. 

This could not last long however, for we were losing the finest breeze we had 
had for a long while. A light was hoisted for the boats to come on board, they 
were run up, the helm put up and yards squared. As we gathered way John 
Bull and his friends reluctantly slid down into their canoes, and the last we heard 
of them was * Cappan! Cappan! you stop to-morrow, bring plenty fowl, 
plenty cocoa-nut.” 

The next day a new life-buoy was made, and we had a good laugh at the 
quartermaster’s cat, though the old man shook his head and said no good would 
come of it. W. S. 

















* Connected with the life-buoy are two strings which come through the bulwarks 
and terminate in small handles By pulling one the life-buoy is simply detached, by 
the other a portfire is lighted calenlated to burn twenty minutes. The priming is ex- 
amined every night and reported by the gunner at evening quarter. 





For the Albion. 
A SISTER’S GRAVE. 
There’s a hidden, winding dell, where wild fiowers sweetly gruw, 
Where a sunbeam never fell, where silver streamlets flow, 
Where the zephyrs rest at night on the long and waving grass, 
Where, as a gleam of light, the playful fairies pass. 


Tis a place untrod by man, save the few that go to weep 
O’er a sister in the glen, in her last and dreamless sleep. 
And we gather ‘round the spot where the lovely sleeper lies, 
As guardians of the grot with full and flowing eyes. 


The dews of heaven shall sleep, like pearls upon the sod ; 
And the wintry winds shall sweep, like messages from God ; 
And the willow, like a pall above her tomb shall wave ; 
And the thunderbolt shall fall unheeded, on her grave. 


Oh, rest, my sister, there ! where the world shall ne’er alarm, 


Where thy breast is free from care, and thy heart is free from harm ; 
And all that once did love thee, shall early come, and strew 
The summer flowers above thee, with the brightest morning dew. 


And when we strew them there, ’tis a melancholy pleasure 

To see them lie so fair above our dearest treasure— 

It reminds us, love, of thee—thy life was like a flower 

That springs in summer's glee, but is withered in an hour. M. E. 


Vavietics, ; 


How to stop a Complaint.—A man complaining to his rich father-in-law of 
his wife’s abusive tongue, asked what he should do to restrain her imperti- 
nence. ‘ Tell my daughter,” replied the old gentleman, * that if I hear any 
more such complaints I shall disinherit her.” 

EPIGRAM.—BY T. HOOD. 
Three traitors, Oxford—Francis—Bean, 
Have miss‘d their wicked aim ; 
And may all shots against the Queen, 
In future do the same : 
For why, | mean no turn of wit, 
But seriously insist, 
That if Her Majesty were hit, 
No one would be so miss‘d. 

The cavaliers during the protectorate of Cromwell, were wont to put a 

crumb of bread iuto their glass, and before they drank it off, with cautious am- 


” 


biguity exclaim ‘ God send this crumb-well down ! 

An old lady combatted the idea of the moon being inhabited, by remarking 
with emphasis that the idea was incredible to believe—* For,” said she, se what 
becomes of the pecple in the new moon, when there is nothing left of it but a 


ih) 


little streak ! 

A Patient Rascal.—Highlanders have a great dislike to be hanged upon a 
fir tree—at least they were wont to have. Whether they sci!l retain this un- 
worthy and illiberal prejudice, we don’t know. It happened upon an occasion 
when Donald was condemned to be hanged, either for some notorious breach of 
the law, or for disobliging ‘* ta Chief,” that * she” was allowed to choose ‘*her’’ 
tree. Donald looked about, and selected a very diminutive gooseberry bush 
whereupon “she’’ might be justified. The finisher of the law exclaimed with 
great indignation, ‘* Tat tree wadna be lang enough for fifty years to hang her.” 
Donald, however, was ready for the objection—** She was in nae hurry, Cot 
bless her—she wad just wait till ta tree grew.” 

An Apt Reply —Sheridan once succeeded admirably in entrapping @ noisy 
member, who was in the habit of interrupting every speaker with cries of 
‘‘ Hear, hear.” Richard Brinsley took an opportunity to allude to a well-known 
political character of the time, who wished to play the rogue, but had only 
sense enough to play the fol. ‘ Where,”’exclaimed Sheridan, in continuation, 
and with great emphasis—* where shall we find a more foolist knave or a more 
knavish fool than this?” ‘* Hear! hear!’’ was instantly bellowed from the 
accustomed bench. The wicked wit bowed, thanked the gentleman for his 
ready reply to the question, and sat down amid convulsions of laughter from 
all but the unfortunate subject. 

Fuller.—The well-known author of ‘ British Worthies’’ wrote his own 
epitaph, as it appears in Westminsier Abbey. It consists of only four words 
but it speaks volumes, namely, ‘* Here lies Fuller’s earth.”’ 

It was said of a lady who had just completed her fourth decade, and who 
played very loudly on the piano, while she never alluded to her age except in a 
whisper, that she was forte upon her piano, but piano upon her forty. 

Progression.—He that is good may hope to become better—he that is bed 
may fear that he will become worse ; for vice, virtue, and time, never stand 
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That the British rule in India has done much for the cause of mercy, and 


for the destruction of cruel superstitions, is pretty generally acknowledged ; 





that of the abolition of Suttecism is an eminent instance of their wise and 








prudent interposition ; and, now that the exposure of Thuggeeism and Megh- 
punnaism has been fully made, we doubt not the decline, if not the entire 
cessation of their principles will be speedily brought about. But there is ano- 
ther superstition ofa district of Hindostan,which is so deeply combined with the 
fundamental principles of the religion professed by the people in that part, that 
the remedy will necessarily be the work of long time and delicate tact. We 
give an article thereon to-day under the head of “ Human Sacrifices in India,” 
in which there is not perceptible, as in the Suftee, any fanatical enthusiasm 
on the part of the victim, any sense of satisfaction in him that he is about to 
be made an acceptable sacrifice to a bounteous and kind although blood-loving 
deity : but, on the contrary, either the previous knowledge or the communica- 
ted information that ‘he is bought with a price,” and that he is immolated to 
appease a malevolent and blood-thirsty deity,who without such expiation would 
shower mischief and distress upon a people of whom probably the victim him- 
self is not a member. 

The Khonds, to whose practices we here allude,are a people inhabiting a por- 
tion of the eastern side of the peninsula of India, between the latitudes of 
about 14° and 20° N., and longitudes of about 82° to 85° E. ; and their abodes 
are in the mountain chain which runs nearly parallel withthe western shores 
of the Bay of Bengal, about 70 or 80 miles from the sea. Being idolatrous 
and pantheists in a very extensive degree, their superstitions must be as va- 
rious as they are numerous ; but their principal deities are The Earth God, a 
gloomy and malevolent being, to propitiate whom these sacrifices are 
made, and Kali, who is also the goddess of the Thugs, and consequently an 
encourager of bloodshed. We should hardly have expected to find in so an- 
cient a country as India, sentiments of so gloomy a nature as those which are 
ascribed to the Earth God ; something like it is observable in certain nations of 
Western Africa, and in some of the most barbarous of the Tartar tribes ; it 
was perceptible also inthe islands of the Pacific ocean where the people 
were in the most degraded state of barbarism ; we have traditions of it like- 
wise among the victims of the Druids in the northern nations of Europe about 
the time of the Christian era, and we must ascribe it to the immutability of 
Indian manners, habits, and character, which has retained this barbarous doc- 
trine asa portion of those which are held to be fundamental in the character and 
the moving principle of their conduct. 

It isnot a little remarkable that the peculiarities noticed in the article to 
which we allude should have been hitherto so little known or so slightly attend- 
ed to. The progress of civilization however is now onward in India, many a 
wall of blind belief has bees thrown down, which for centuries were thought to 
be impenetrable, many a custom and habit has been either modified or rooted 
up which had endured since the time of Pythagoras. But christian precepts and 
christian government are all-powerful upon the human mind wheresoever they 
can obtain free course. 





We have been so delighted with the account of the “ New Paradise on 
Earth (Not Fool’s),”” that we should never have forgiven ourselves had we not 
laid it before our readers. According to Mr. Etzler we are indeed in the very 
infaney of science, and the wonders which have yet to be rendered available 
for the care, comfort, and convenience of mankind, are so stupendously great 
above the puny, petty blessings which we have hitherto enjoyed, as to cast all 
that have yet been experienced utterly into the shade, as but preparatory steps, 
and all the learning and science which are accumulations of ages, become at 
once the mere rudiments, initiatory to the astonishing temple of practical science 
and experimental philosophy. 

The wonderful speculations as to advantages to be derived from wind, tide, 
and sunbeams, are given with the utmost gravity, and they give a striking ex- 
ample of the lengths to which a visionary imagination may go when once there 
is an unrestrained confidence in the power of mathematics and in the progress 
of mechanical philosophy and inventions. It would seem that Mr. Etzler is a 
most confiding visionary, to whom Utopia with all its wisdom and happiness are 
accessible and at hand; but farther examination of the article gives us to be- 
lieve that he is laughing in his sleeve at those enthusiasts whose creed embra- 
ces the possibility of all things within the scope of mathematics and their ap- 
plication to physical properties. Allusion is made to him as if he were a fit 
person for the Laputan academy at Lagoda so admirably described by Capt. 
Lemuel Gulliver, but we should not be surprised if he were discovered to be 
using a similar strain of grave irony to that of the Dean of St. Patrick’s him- 
self. Let us look into our minds, and consider the workings of our own 
thoughts in moments when the advancements of scientific research are most 
warmly before us. Few, even of the least sanguine, there are, who have not 
at some such time thrown the reins loose on the necks of their Pegassus and 
have allowed him to go at his will through the empyreal regions of imagina- 
tion. Few there are who have not concocted impracticable schemes, and have 
returned even with regret to the sober realities of the day. 

But there is another lesson, in this working of Mr. Etzler’s brain. Extrava- 
gant as the propositions are, which are there propounded, they all have their 
origin in some better balanced order of ratiocination ; and, out of their very 
extravagance, a better directed train of reasoning may lead to results not only 
practicable but valuable. Thus, whether Mr. Etzler be intimating covertly to 
us, quietly laughing at us, or exposing his own credulity, in any of these cases 
he is still rendering his readers a service,—to say nothing of the amusement 
immediately derivable from the perusal of his lucubrations. 





We were among the very first to bring before the public on this continent 
the beautiful and affecting poetry of the lamented L. E. L. Highly as they 
were appreciated whilst she remained on earth, their value seemed to increase 
tenfold from the circumstances of her untimely death, and the consciousness 
that her lyre had now become for ever silent. With what pleasure then did we 
hail the appearance of even a few verses from that tasteful source, which had 
hitherto remained unpublished, and was only brought to light through the me- 
dium of a periodical published in the far east. The following Dirge, which is 
doubtless a genuine effusion of the late Mrs. McLean, made its appearance in a 
recent number of the Ceylon Miscellany. 
‘« My thoughts shall be of thee 

In the silent midnight hour, 


When the wind weeps like a dirge, 
And spirit and star have power : 


And J will deem thy voice 
Is floating on the air ; 

I will look to the heaven, 
Believing thou art there. 


And the summer’s lightning’s flash 
Shall be to me a sign 

Of mystery and of beauty, 
To say that I am thine. 


Then I will seek my pillow, 
And I will dream of thee, 
Of happiness and hope, 
Which never more may be. 
And then I may forget 
That thy sleep’s beneath the wave, 
Or at least I may believe 
That [ am in thy grave.” 





Pictorial History of England.—This invaluable work, a supplement to 
which is continued by the same excellent hands who produced the work in its 
original scope, has arrived at the completion of its first supplementary volume, 
and affairs are therein brought up to the close of year 1795. Proceeding after 
the same candid and enquiring spirit with which it was first projected, we find 
here an account of the war of the American revolution ; and the compilers give 
in ample detail, the French revolution up to the period above alluded to. his 
Pictorial history is now so generally in demand, and its merits are so amply 
acknowledged that it is altogether unnecessary for us to descant here in its 
praise. The embellishments are, however, if possible superior in the later 
numbers to those which preceded them, and the work when completed will be 





a most important accession to every library in which it may be found, 
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SONNETS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE LIFE OF BURKE, LIFE OF GOLDSMITH, ETC. 
TO LITERARY FAME. 


Thou idle, airy shadow, Fame ! how few 

Enjoy thee ; or, if won, say art thou worth 

The mental toils to which thy love givest birth ! 
Toils and patient, love unbought and true ! 
Thee, gainful arts forsaking, we pursue, 

To win a name familiar to our earth, 

To reign the circling favourite of each hearth ; 
Sought, studied, quoted, found for ever new ! 
Yet proud it is to form a People’s theme, 

To live when all our fellows die—to be 

Objects of honour that we ne’er may see ; 
When future tongues and pens with praise shall teem, 
And pride exults in the prospective dream— 

or such the honours, Genius, paid to Thee. 


TO TIME.—A REMONSTRANCE. 


Time! once to me a laggard—now I see 
Months, seasons, years, so fast and traceless fly, 
That oft I deem some great mistake there be, 
Thou moving swifter, or in reckoning J. 
Thou seem’st to cheat me of my span ;—so run 
Weeks nimbly on as days were wont to go, 
Months end ere yet I count them well begun, 
And each more short becomes as old I grow. 
Whence is this change! Is life so dearer grown, 
Enjoyments heighten'd, pleasures more pursued, 
The time that is, more sweet than what has flown, 
Or years with stronger zest than youth endued? 
Oh no !—contentless still our life is cast, 
Youth ever forward looks, but age recalls the past. 


THINE EYES. 
BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 
Thine eyes! thine eyes! 
The starry skies 
Have not, in all their glittering sphere, 
A beam to wake within vy 
Such trains of happy thought as dart 
Across my mind, when, in thine eyes, 
I read that I am dear! 


Thine eyes ! thine eyes !} 
The varied dyes 
Of all the glowing flowers that blow, 
Have not the power to win from me 
Such love, as fondly steals to thee, 
When slyly peeping from thine eyes 
Affection’s glances glow ! 





Thine eyes! thine eyes ! 
‘IT do not prize 
The brightest gems on Fashion’s shrine 
So much as one kind look from thee, 
Sent back in fond return to me ; 
Nor care J, so that from thine eyes 
Affection steals to mine ! 





A SUTTEE. 


This act of self-sacrifice, which was formerly a frequent event, and is often 
spoken of in England as an every-day occurrence in India, has now become 
so rare, that I did not hesitate to go and see a ceremony of the kind, which was 
announced as about to take place, although IJ had to travel near forty miles by 
“ Dawk Baugy” to reach the spot, where it was to be consummated. Never 
did I pass a more unpleasant night than that in which I suffered myself to be 
jolted about in a palanquin across a detestable country. For I ought to state 
(in case my reader is not acquainted with’ this mode of travelling,) that jour- 
neying by “ Dawk Baugy”’ is nothing more nor less than posting per palanquin, 
with four bearers, almost stark-naked, wearing only a very small covering to 
avoid absolute indecency, a turban on their heads, and a small pad on their 
shoulder, carrying you along at the rate of four miles, or four miles and a half 
an hour, a relief of the same number running beside them, to take the burden 
in turn at the end of about each mile and a half. 

To travel in the day-time would have been to risk my life. It is true, I 
have often seen my fool-hardy countrymen do so, but I have ever myself looked 
upon such an act, unless on an occasion of life and death, as a deed of ex- 
treme folly or madness. What man in his proper senses, may I ask, would 
box himself up in a machine, little better, little larger than a wadded coffin ? 
(the ordinary length of a palanquin being eight feet, its breadth three, and 
depth about the same.) Who, | ask, in such a wooden case wovld choose to 
jolt about for several consecutive hours under a sun, which darting on the out, 
soon causes the inside to glow like a baker’s oven? And yet I have occasion- 
ally seen Europeans dance about Calcutta in one of these living sepulchres, 
till the wretched bearers have almost fallen from fatigue and heat! 

On the occasion I now speak of, I travelled by night; but, alas! I gained 
little by it. Nota breath of air was stirring ; the musquito flew in, and stung 
me; the beautiful fire-fly flitted about like a fiery star, while some parts of the 
jungle through which we passed seemed actually alive with them; the bushes 
appearing as a mass of brilliant and shining light. I could hear the screeching 
jackal, and more than once fancied I could distinguish the ery of the ‘‘ Fayho,” 
which filled me with dread, as he is the constant companion of the tiger. As 
we passed along, our lights—for the four relief-bearers carried torches to 
frighten the wild animals, and direct our course,—occasionally scared the wild 
dog, who fled howling away. Birds, disturbed from their roosts, flew hooting 
over us. An exclamation now and then from my supports would tell how fear- 
fully they had beheld a snake in their path, or received a sharp puncture from 
a quill ejected by some alarmed porcupine. However naturalists may differ 
on this subject, I can positively affirm that these little animals have the power 
of shooting their quills forth when enraged or frightened. In the island of 
Ceylon I once saw the leg of a native severely wounded by one. In Bengal 
the poreupine is more rare, and less ferocious. But to return to my story. 

Unable to sleep, unrefreshed by a single breath of air, I marked all these an- 
noyances with terror and disgust, and inwardly vowed (unless most especially 
compelled to do so,) never again to travel per “ Dawk Baugy.” The hours 
seemed interminable. It was in vain I attempted to court slumber. The mo- 
notonous song of the bearers sounded more gloomily than ever in my ears. 
Every disagreeable thought that had ever rankled in my mind arose in dread 
array before me. No wonder, then, that I uttered an exclamation of joy, as 
they lowered my palanquin at the door of James M‘Phail, an indigo-planter, 
who resided close to the place where the suttee was to take place. 

It was just daybreak, but I found my friend up and stirring, doing the ho- 
nours of his house toa large company of Europeans, who had come to behold 
the strange ceremony. Amongst others were a local judge, and another ma- 
gistrate, who had ridden over officially to try and dissuade the wretched fana- 
tic from immolating herself, and had brought with them two companies of se- 
poys, and their officers, to protect her, should she consent to forego the dread- 
ful rite. The British orders on this head are most clear. ‘The authorities are 
forbidden to interfere, or forcibly prevent the suicidal immolation of a reli 
gious enthusiast, who chooses to destroy herself on the funeral pile with the 
dead body of her husband; but at the same time they are commanded to be 
present, to urge the unhappy victim to avoid the dreadful sacrifice, and, in case 
of her consent, to promise her defence and support from the Government. A 
sufficient force is also marched to the ground to overawe and prevent any op- 
position by the natives, should the infatuated female relent from her fell pur- 
pose, and throw herself on the protection of the British authorities. 


After making an excellent breakfast, and taking half a dozen whiffs at the | and the juggler once more addressed himself to his singular exhibition 


hookahs our host had provided for us, we sallied forth. 
The pile was placed in the ceutre of a large field. 
square, and four feet high. Every species of dry wood had been made use of 
to form it. The outward parts were of far more solid branches than the centre. 
which I could evidently see was filled up w ith brushwooed and small twigs; so 
that when the edges were lighted, and the victim rushed to the centre, she 
would at once sink amidst the flames 


We were just in time 
It was about twelve feet 


stood close to this part of the scene, uttering alternate lamentations and songs 
of joy. The players on the tom-tom (a sort of small noisy drum) were seated 
on the opposite side ; the Brahmins and faqueers stood at the head. 
of at least a thousand natives surrounded the inner ring 
men, we boldly entered 
yards distant, so as to show our power, but at the same time to prove our deter- 
mination not to interfere, unless called on todo so. 


“ee OO <alliag, Tblgel etna snateilie : j 
Presently a hackary came creaking into the field, surrounded by re igious men | about the room, &c. &c.— Bernier 
inging, and throwing flowers | 


and women of all classes and orders, shouti g, 
and aromatic powder under the feet of the oxen t ] 
person of the female who sat inside it. It 


I it was evident that they were 
mad from excitement, 


or drunk from opium. Their gestures were frantic 


























































































their cries terrific. At length the hackary arrived beside the ring ; 
young girl spra 
the sweetest-looking natives | ever recollect seeing. The British judge in- 
stantly went upto her, and drawing her aside, energetically remonstrated with 
her on her wickedness and folly in thus sacrificing her life. She would scarcely 
hear him out. She was, I verily believe, more than half intoxicated, and 
seemed to pant for the coming moment, anxious to prove her unshaken con- 
stancy to her late husband, as well as desirous of showing her courage. Fly- 
ing, therefore, from the magistrate, she rushed towards the Brahmins, who 
quickly handed her on to the pile, and, giving her a lighted torch, began a sort 
of chant, accompanied by the tom-toms, whilst they and others lighted their 
brands. Suddenly a signal was given, and the suicide herself threw her burn- 
ing torch into the furze, which as instantly ignited. She then began to sing 
furiously, madly, dancing about on the fatal pile. At the same instant her 
friends and the priests of Brahma set fire to it in every direction. The flames 
arose—I could still see the victim throwing herself about in every attitude of 
joy and triumph. At length the fire touched her, and human nature triumphed 
—lI heard her distinctly scream. It was all that I was allowed to hear from her ; 
for at that moment every tom-tom, every instrument, every voice was raised as 
loud as possible, undoubtedly to drown her cries. It was evident to me that 
agony had sobered her, and that she not only shrieked, but even attempted to 
escape herdoom. But it was now, alas! too late. The crowd pressed close 
to the pile, and we were quietly, but effectually, squeezed out of the ring. | 
could still see the flames rising majestically from this pagan altar, and could, 
I fancied, hear the cries of the devoted victim ; but it was, alas! now out of 
our power to assist her. She had refused our succour,—we were bound not 
to interfere. I turned away with an aching heart, and returned to M‘Phail’s 
residence. 

I visited the spot next day ; the grass was burnt up where the pile had stood ; 
nothing else betokened the sacrifice, or indicated the exact place where I had 
beheld the “ suttee.”—Hours in Hindostan. 


and the 


EES 
THE CHURCH AND THE LAW. 

Two years since we were travelling with a French priest,and a young French 
judge. Theclergyman knew who his compatriot was, but the latter had not 
the same advantage with regard to his neighbour. In the course of conversa- 
tion, the lawyer said he was afraid that parsons exerted but little control over 
the passions of the people. ‘ Before I left France,” said the judge, “I was 
at a country church: the parson preached upon the love of money, and, above 
all, on the pernicious habit of the country people who part with everything to 
buy lottery-tickets. Let some dotard only dream of a number, let it be 90 or 
900, straight he sells his last garment,and buys a ticket, and never stops dream- 
ing till he is in abject distress. Hardly was the service over,and the parson come 


to tell her what were the numbers he mentioned. She said she was sure if his 
reverence would tell her, she should make her fortune by buying the numbers 
mentioned in so holy a place.” The divine was exceedingly piqued at the law- 
yer’s anecdote, which he considered was levelled at him. ‘‘ Sir,” said he, “ the 
lawyers in France are not more useful! than the clergymen. When I was last 
at Versailles, I went to the assizes, where a president and two judges sat in 
judgment upon a criminal cause. One of the judges went to sleep in the beau 
milieu of the pleadings,and snored most loudly. When the cause was disposed 
of, the president awoke the judge with great vehemence—‘ Brother,’ said he, 
you snore in the most unfair and intolerable manner; neither of us two could 
sleep fora single moment.’’’ Our companion, the judge, took the story very 
well, and laughed immoderately ; but still more so,when he learnt of what cloth 
was the person who had told it: and we became all of us the best friends over 
certain bottles of excellent claret at our evening halt. A tolerably well known 
anecdote, akin to the latter, is related of King Charles II., when he went to 
church with Lord Lauderdale. The King and his noble attendant both went 
fast asleep, and snored during the sermon. Upon which, the clergyman woke 
up Lord Lauderdale, exclaiming—* My lord! my lord! you really must not 
snore so loud, otherwise you will wake his Majesty.” 


a 
ANECDOTE OF P!iUS THE SEVENTH. 

When that excellent man, Pius VII., was compelled to come to Paris to 
crown Napoleon, the spirit of religion was reviving after the horrors of that 
revolution which had overthrown the altar and the throne. The Pope was so- 
licited to meet large concourses of people in different parts of the French me- 
tropolis, desirous of receiving the Pontiff’s blessing,—and went to meet a large 
assemblage in the Pays Latin, the abode of the students of Paris. As soon 
as the Pope entered, all the good citizens present went down upon their knees, 
but a student, accidentally there, stood up with his hat on his head, and laugh- 
ed at the good Pontiff. Pius Vil. advanced towards the recreant, and extend- 
ing his hand towards him, in a tone of combined dignity and gentleness, said, 
‘* Kneel down, my son; the blessings of age never did harm to youth.” The 
misguided young man burst into tears, and until Pius VII. left Paris, followed 
him about like his shadow. Another curious anecdote, although perhaps not 
very relevant, belongs to the period of Pius the Seventh’s abode in France. 





To give greater solemnity and the sanction of the whole nation to the corona- 
tion of Napoleon, every village in France had been enjoined to send a deputy 
tothe ceremony. The good farmers thus elected flocked by hundreds into Pa- 
ris. A day was appointed for their paying their respects to the Pope, who re- 
ceived them in the great halls of the Tuileries. As the day was rainy, and the 
streets muddy, the rustic deputies protecied the unwonted splendour of silk 
stockings by wearing gaiters, which, as they entered the palace, they took off 
and deposited in their capacious pockets. When they were al! assembled, the 
Pope addressed them in so unaffected and pathetic a manner, that they were 
moved to tears, and having recourse to their pockets, wiped away the evidences 
of their sensibility,—when, as may be well imagined, this scene of tears was 
quickly succeeded by one truly ludicrous, in the striped faces of the mourners ! 


Os ema 
AN INDIAN JUGGLER. 

To those who have never witnessed the extraordinary feats of this singular 
class of beings, what we are going to relate will doubtless appear too mar- 
vellous even for the pages of romance ; but experience has sufficiently demon- 
strated the practicability of things which by the uninitiated can be referred only 
tothe operation of magic. Indeed so singular and extraordinary have some of 
these performances appeared, that even the mighty Baber, the conqueror of 
Hindoostan, has dedicated a portion of his interesting memoirs to a description 
of them, without, however, attempting their elucidation. 

The juggler who now had the honor of entertaining the Maha Rajah and his 
party, was evidently a master of his art ;* and proceeded at once, as soon as 
his distinguished audience were seated, to astonish them with his dexterity. 
He first handed an egg round the circle, and then placed it in his bosom in or- 
der to hatch it. He requested the Ranee to signify the bird she wished to see 








out of it. She was not above fourteen, and certainly one of China, and evinces, in a peculiar manner, the perseverance and ingenuity of 





Tt was, we believe, sent asa present tothe sovereign of this country from 


the Chinese, who, during the progress of the growth of plants, have discovered 

the means of so transforming or training their roots as to make them assume 
, the shapes of various animals. The object referred to is supposed by some to 
; be the root of the large Chinese dog-rose, and by others to be the root of the 
vine. It is about three feet in length, and of a proportionate height, and bears 
a close and extraordinary resemblance to the shape of a lion, having the legs 
and feet, head, tail, and body, with its shaggy mane most rudely perfect. By 
what means the Chinese acquire this mode of expanding and shaping the roots 
of plants is still a mystery, although many ingenious inquiries and researches 
have been made on the subject. This, however, does not appear so extraordi- 
nary as the power some of the Chinese possess of dwarfing plants, for it is 
known they will produce an oak,not more than five or six inches in height,bear- 
ing acorns ; and the same with respect to orange and lemon trees, of the same 
dwarfish character, also bearing fruit. Some specimens of these trees have oc- 
casionally been brought to thiscountry, but none have lived for any length of 
time. The root refezred to is well worth the attention of the curious. 
DRIVATE BOARDING AND DAY sCHOUL FOR YOUNG LADI 

Place, corner of 8th Street and 2d Avenue,New York.—Mrs. JOHN THARP LAW- 

RENCE & Mrs. COLEY desire to inform their friends and the public, that they have 
united their Establishments ; and that their school for young Ladies, under their joint 
suerintendence, will open at the above-named residence ou Monday the 12th of Sep- 
tember next. . 

For their references and the details of theic terms, Mrs. Lawrence and Mrs. Coley 
beg to refer to their prospectus. 


rospectuses to be obtained at Swords, Sandford & Co., 152 Broadway ; Carville && 
Co., 108 Broadway ; Roe Lockwood, 411 Broadway. Aug 6. 


NIVERSITY OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, KINGSTON, CANADA —(Incorporated by 

Royal Charter MDCCCXLI.)—The next Session of Queen’s College will com- 

mence on Monday 3d October, and will extend, for Regular Students in the Faculty of 
Arts, to the Ist dey 1543. 

The Classes for Logic and Mental and Moral Philosophy will be conducted by the 
Rev Thomas Liddell, D.D. Edin., Prineipal of the University. 

The Classical department and that of Modern Languages, by the Rev. P. C. Campbell, 
M.A. Edin , Professor of Classical Literature. 

The department of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy will be under the direction 
of a Professor of eminent qualifications, who is expected to arrive from Britain in 
September. ‘ 

Candidates for Matriculation as Regular Students, will be required to undergo a tho- 
rough examination before the Senatus Academicus on Three Books of the Georgics or 
neid of Virgil, and on the Greek Grammar, and ihey are requested to be in attend- 
ance for that purpose on the day notified for the opening of the Session, as the Album 
will not be kept open for Matriculation long after that period. 

The College Dues and Fees, as fixed by the Trustees, are £1 as Matriculation Fee, 
and £2 for each Class, for the Session,to be paid at Entrance. Regular Students 
keeping Terms for Degrees in Arts will be required to attend from three to five Classes 
in each Session. 

















Persons not desiring to follow the Regular Course will be admitted, without exami- 


; | nation, to attend the Lectures on any one or more Branches in such order as they may 
down from the pulpit, when an old woman crept up to him, and besought him | wi 


| Inthe absence of the Rev. Dr. Liddell, all communicatiens to be addressed (post 


wish. 


paid) to the Rev. Professor Campbell. By order of the Senatus, 

Kingston, Ist August, 1842. P. C. CAMPRELL. 

Professor Campbell intimates that, in compliance with the wishes of several Parents 
and Guardians, he has made arrangements for the opening, at the commencement of 
the next Session of Queen's College, of a Preparatory Establishment, of which the 
main object will be to qualify for College Students not yet sufficiently advanced for 
Matriculation, but in which ins'ruction will be given to pupils at any stage of advance- 
ment in all the usual Branches of a Classical and Commerciai Education. 


| Anexperienced Master is expected from Britain to conduct this establishment, under 
| the superintendance of Professor U. 
| The annual charge for tuition in all the ordinary Branches will be £10, payable half- 


| yearly in advance. 


The Session in the Preparatory Establishment will not close until the second week 
in August. 

Professer C receives into his family a limited number of young men, Students in the 
College and Preparatory Establishment, and has at present a few vacancies. 

Kingston, Ist August, 1842. Aug. 13 to Oct. 3. 


O AMATEURS OF THE FLUTE AND GUITAR.—Mr. PHILIP ERNST, Professor 
of the Flute, Guitar, and patent Concertina, begs to aunounce to his friends and 
the public, that he has just published his new ‘* Rondo Militaire” for the Guitar, which 
will be found well worthy the attention of the learner or amateur frum its being well 
adapted to that instrument, and calculated not only to please but to afford instruction. 
This Rondo with several other pleasing pieces of his composition * for the Guitar” 
are to be found at Mr. Ernst s residence, 68 Canal-street, where he continues to give 
lessons onthe above instruments. Aug. 6-tf. 
ARR’S LIFE PILLS.—The proprietors of this excellent medicine, T. Reberts & 
Co., so well known in Basten. Scotiand and Ireland, have established a whole- 
sale Branch of their House in New York, at the Clarendon House, corner of Duane 
Street and Broadway. 
The importance of this medicine in numerous diseases may be judged when it is 
known, that its sale in Great Britain, &c., exceeds 
30,000 boxes weekly. 
being more than one mil!ion and a half yearly, and it is so mild in its nature that it 
may be taken by the Invalid however weakly. y 
For particulars of this invaluable medicine, together with an account of its venera- 
ble discoverer, Thomas Parr, read tle book of his iife which may be had gratis of all 
the Agents in New York, and other parts of the United States. 
The following are the duly appointed agents in New York— 
tushton & Aspinwall, druggists and chemists, 56 William-st., 110 Broadway, and 10 
Astor House. 
Abraham Sands & Co., druggists and chemists, granite buildings, 273 Broadway, cor- 
ner of Chambe rs-st. 
P. Dickie, 413 Broadway, corner of Lispenard-st. 
John B. Dodd, druggist, Broadway, corner of Bleecker-st. 
A. W. Badeau, Bowery Medicine Store, 260 Bowery 
J. & J. Coddington. apothecaries, 227 Hudson-street, corner of Spring-street. 
Dr. Symes & Brothers, 63 Bowery, corner of Walker-street. 
E. L. Cotton, chemist and apothecary, 263 Bleeche.-st:eet, corner of Jones-street. 
J. Wendover, druggist and apothecary, I41 Eighth avenue. 
Brooklyn—Wm. Armstroug, seed, drug and patent medicine warehouse, 1844 Fulton 
street. — Aug. 13-tf. 








>) ESIRED by an English lady of respectability a siiuation as governess either as as- 
] sistant 1n aschoolor ina private family; most respectable references can be given. 
For information address, post paid, J. E. at this office. No objection to accompany a 
family to the South. Aug. 27-5t. 

CARD.—Miss KEOGH would respectfully announce, that the duties of her School 
tA will be renewed on Monday, September the 5th. 

Competent Masters are engaged to instruct in all the branches essential to thorough 
Education, &c., and nothing shall be omitted that may contribute to the moral and 
intellectual improvement of the Pupils committed to Miss Keogh’s charge. No. 397 
Fourth Street, opposite Albion Piace. Aug. 13 to Sept. 5. 


LIFTON HOUSE,—NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA,—Is situated near the Ferry in 
front of the Falls, (the site was chosen as giving the best view of both Falls,which 
are seen from every window on the side and front,) is buiit m modern style, with Co- 
lumns and three Piazzas on both fronts, a large Promenade and Observatory on top. 
The interior arran rent of Parlors and Bedrooms cannot be surpassed. 4 he Sub- 
scriber, (late of the Eagle.) having leased it for aterm of years, has fiited and furnish- 
ed, and promises that nothing shall be wanting to make itthe most desirable stopping 
place at the Falls, and earnestly invites the attention of the public. 
June 11-3m. Cc 











B. GRIFFEN. 
OTTLED PORT WINE—50 dozen Royal Factory Port, bottled by the Government 
Factory in Oporto. 
100 dozen Grape Juice Port, a rich and fruity wine. 
20 qr casks fine Port. 
Also, old Cognac Brandy and Jamaica Rum in bottles, for sale by 
July 30-tf. A. BININGER & CO.,141 Broadway. 





produced, and the gentle Meena having named a dove, the symbol of her own 
innocent heart, it accordingly flew forth from the broken shell ; and fluttering | 
around for an instant, soared into the sky with rapid pinion. This trick was 
frequently repeated, a different bird appearing at every successive trial, by de- | 
sire of one or other of the spectators; and a shower of Rupees, by order of 





| 


| 
| 
| 





- he corpse of her deceased husband | tators fled screaming from the claws of the monster 
lay bare upon the pile, surrounded by his relatives as well as her own, who | was very much increased when they beheld a lion following the tiger down the 


A crowd behind the scenes, without causing any other mischief than the needless fright 
» Into which, as English- | their first appearance had occasioned. 
Our sepoys were drawn up at about two hundred | —— 


| 


hat drew the cart, and on the | 


ip 
>| vestibule (¢ leading to the Waterloo Cham) r,) to Wuich the 


i 


| Mango tree which stood at a short distance, the juggler took it in his hand, and 


| rope ; and then a buffalo, an elephant, and sundry other animals, which were 


the Ranee, repaid the ingenuity of the juggler, who, thus encouraged, prepared | 
for fresh effurts. js 

Having desired one of his attendants to bring him a branch from a noble 
held it forth, all green and blossomless as it was ; uttering certain incantations, 
and making a variety of grimaces indicative of the internal workings of a pow- 
erfully agitated spirit. Gradually, to the astonished eyes of the spectators, 
one blossom appeared sprouting forth, then another and another, till the ampu- 
tated branch was nealy covered. Wonderful as this feat appeared, it was to- 
tally eclipsed by that which followed : for as the juggler still held the branch 
extended in his hand, and continued his incantations, the blossoms fell one by 
one ; and in the place of each appeared an incipient Mango, which gradually 
swelled out tothe largest and richest size of that delicious fruit. These ha- 
ving been gathered by the juggler’s attendants, were presented in a golden 
salver to the Ranee and her party, though none could be prevailed on to taste 
a fruit which they verily believed to be the production of magic alone. 

Tremendous applause and a Royal largesse followed this extraordinary feat, 
Taking 
in his hand a coil of rope which lay on the stage he flung it up with considera- 
ble force in the air; when, strange to say, one end remained fixed above, the 
other falling down on the stage of the mountebank. ‘Taking hold of this he 
kept it firmly extended in a sloping direction from the summit ; when, wonder 
upon wonders, a tiger appeared on the top in the act of descending the rope, 
which he actually did with great caution and precision, while many of the spec- 
j Their panic, however, 


fortunately taken possession of by the attendants of the juggler and conveyed 


* Some of the Jugglers will tell any person their thoughts, cause the branch of a 
tree to blossom and to bear fruit within an hour, hatch an egg in their bosom in le-s 
than fif'een minutes, producing whatever bird may be demanded, and make it fly 


— ee 
1 a? 
A very extraordinary and intereresting natural curiosity had lately arrived a 


Windsor Castle, where it has been pl iced m @ large pedestal in the 
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RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTOPY, No. !2 Spruce 

Street, New York —The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the 
elegant and useful artic'e of household furniture, without which no :oom, however 
weil furnished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competent judges, 
to be the most effective ornaments that can be possibly introduced. 

These shades have now been in general use in all climates for more than five years, 
so that experience now proves the fact of their durability ; and that public opinion is 
decidedty in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and cunstantly increasing 
demand for them. : 

The collection now offered to the public comprises every variety everinvented of the 
rea! fransparent Washable Window Shades; and those articles are w arranted to wash 
welland easily, and to last with proper usage at least ten years. Their prices, with 
mountings complete, vary from $7 per pair upwards. 

It is necessary to remark that all shades made at this establishment have the subscri 
ber’s name attached to them GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street, N Y. 

N.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quantity Is taken. Mar. 12-tf. _ 


ORGAN MANUFACTORY. 
Antuony strent, New Yor«. 


Zz undersi 1 has great pleasure in laying the following before the public: 
) Bohrer coer | ; “ York, Pa., Sept. 20, 1841. 


To George Jardine, Organ builder, New York. 

Dear Sir,—The undersigned takes pleasure in informing you that the new large organ 
which you have just erected in the German Reformed Church in this place, has given 
entire satisfaction. 

In their opinion, the high reputation which you have hitherto borne as a skilful and 

7 : y sust | by it. 
ex perienced Organ builder, is fully sustained 

tt is pronounced by those who are re garded as judges of instrumental music, a supe- 
rior instrument. ; 

Very respectfully yours, 
Jno. Cares, Pastor, 
Daniel Weaver, President, 
Jacob Spangler, Secretary, 
Killian Small, Organist, 
Michael Bentz, Organist, 
Jno. C. Barnity, Organist, Harrisburgh.” ; 

I cheerfully concur with the above 1ecommendation, having tried the instrument, 
previous to its removal! from this city s. P. TAYLOR, Organist. 

He is permitted also to refer to the Rev. Dr. Hawks, St. Thomas Hall, Flushing, and 
the Rev. C. B. Dana, Christ Church, Alexandria, D.C., for whose beautiful churches he 

as. withi se fe yonths, erected large organs 
has, within these few mon irg wi 7 

And also to agreat number of clergymen and professors, from whom he hasreceived 

P tering tes als for Organs si plied 
most flattering testimontla gan ipplie , 

G. J. continues to manufacture all descriptions of organs from the largest sized tothe 
smallest—and for country churches where organists aie difficult to be procured, those 

of the self-playing,or Finger and Barre! actions combi ed, are particularly recom- 
mended: these instruments. by the simplest mechanica! means perform psalmody ant 
chants in the first style of execution, and they have for many years,been In general 
use inthe country churches through ut 


neland 


The subscriber begs to state that possessing every Means, c mnvenient premises, em- 
loving none t first te experienced workmen added toh ywn practical know eage, 
he is enabled to s ipply instruments, whether for church or parlour of superior quant 


and upon very favourable terms. _ - . 
Oct. 16 in. é GEORGE JARDINE, 
0 


rgan Builder 
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Enuiperial Parliament 


THE IRISH POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
House of Commons, July 18. 

On the motion to renew the Committee of Supply. 

Mr. SHEIL moved an amendment, by way of introducing a debate on the 
Government of Ireland. If there existed an impression, he said, that that 
Government was conducted with impartiality, it was erroneous, and the public 
mind ought to be disabused. The Government still trod in the old track of 
Toryism, and it would lead to the same consequences as before. Mr. Shiel il- 
lustrated this position by a long speech, comprising the main allegations against 
the present Government in respect of Ireland, since its entrance upon office— 
He complained that, notwithstanding Sir R. Peel’s determination to act im- 
partially, no place of trust or profit had been given to a Roman Catholic, thus 
rendering the Relief Bill a nullity. ‘That the most violent opponents .f the 
Roman Catholics had been promoted to nearly every vacant office, particularly 
Dr. Lefroy, who had succeeded Judge Johnson on the bench, and Mr. Sergeant 
Jackson, who had been made Solictor-General. That during the last Dublin 
election the Lord Steward of the vice-regal household had gone about to can 
vass the electors. ‘That by the system of challenging jurors, juries of Protes- 
tants had been packed, for the purpose of ensuring convictions. That in the 
case of four Protestants tried for the murder of M‘Ardle, the Attorney-Gene- 
ral refused to allow challenges to be made, and the prisoners were acquitted, 
against the direction of the judge: but that in the case of Francis Hughes, a 
Catholic, charged with the murder of Mr. Powell, he was twice put on his 
trial, the jury being each time discharged without coming to a verdict, and that 
the third time a jury of Protestants was packed who found him guilty. That 
the Liberal press of Ireland had been prosecuted for commenting on those 
proceedings ; and that onthe trial of the proprietor of the Belfast Vindicator 
eight Roman Catholics, out of the nine on the pane!, were struck off, without 
any sufficient reason. That on that trial Chief Justice Pennefather, in his 
charge to the jury, after reading a passage from the alleged libel, remarking 
on the different course pursued towards Roman Catholic and Protestant pri- 
soners, said :—‘* Now, gentlemen, was there ever a more diabolical libel than 
that? In my opinion never, and yet this is said to be an innocent publication ; I 
am not to decide that question, but to give you my opinion, and that is, that it 
is a gross and infamous libel, and that is not mincing the matter.” Lastly, 
that Mr. St George, who had been dismissed from the magistracy by the late 
Government, for addressing the Lord Lieutenant disrespectfully, had been re- 
stored by the present Ministry, though he refused to apologise for his conduct. 
The right hon gentleman concluded by moving for the correspondence in the 
case of Mr. St. George. 

Lord ELIOT, in reply, went over every topic introduced by Mr. Sheil. He 
justified the appointments that had been made, on the ground of the high pro- 
fessional abilities and irreproachable characters of the gentlemen chosen to fill 
them. Professional merit, not violent partisanship, had been regarded by the 
Government in their appointments :—‘* An appointment animadverted upon 
by the right hon. gentleman was that of Mr. Sergeant Warren. Now, if 
the Government had sought political influence in making the appointment 
they would, undoubtedly, have appointed Mr. West. The same would have 
been the result had they consulted their personal inclinations, because Mr. 
West was known tothe Government, whilst Mr. Warren was a stranger. Pro- 
fessional merit was in this case, as inthe others, the governing principle. He held 
inhis hand papers which would prove that political influence had had no share in 
these appointments.’ He contended, that the Government had taken no other 
part in the Dublin election than was perfectly justifiable and legitimate. As 
to the charge of packing juries, he would first refer to the case of the parties 
tried for M‘Ardie. He would here read the express statement of the Attor- 
ney-General :—*‘* As to the conduct of the trial, I would observe that the 
friends of the deceased had counsel of eminence employed, with whom I con- 
sulted, and between whom and me there was the most entire concurrence of 
opinion. The jury that tried the case was one that had been previously im- 
panelled for the trial of other persons, and to whom no objection was stated on 
either side—in fact, they were agreed on both sides.”” With respect to the 
case of Hughes, the Irish executive was convinced he had twice been impro- 
perly acquitted, and they were therefore anxious on his third trial to get a jury 
likely to give an impartial verdict :—* Let this House consider what the facts 
of the case were It so happened that his noble friend the head of the Irish 
Government was compelled to come over to London after Hughes had been 
tried, but before his execution. In his absence one of the Lords Justices was 
the present Lord Chancellor of Ireland. The two other Lords Justices dele- 
gated to the Lord Chancellor the exclusive authority of examining into all the 
circumstances of Hughes's case ; and his right hon. and tearned friend (Sir E 
Sugden) took the utmost pains to investigate every point connected with the 
case ; in the course of his inquiry he had frequent personal interviews with 
the crown solicitor and the counsel who conducted the trial. The judge's 
notes were before him, and the conviction of his mind was, that there was not 








the smallest doubt of the guilt of Hughes. After the case had been duly con- | 


sidered by the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, he was of opinion that there was 
no alternative left but to order the execution of Hughes. He (Lerd Eliot) 
thought that a more unfounded accusation was never made than that which 
was alleged against the impanelling of the jury in Hughes's case.”” As to the 
prosecution of the Belfast Vindicator, the livel for which the prosecution had 
been instituted contained a direct allegation that justice had been tampered 
with ; and it was calculated to produce among the people a want of confidence 
in the administration of justice. The Government felt bound to show that 
such an assertion was groundless, and the jury, which had been fairly selected, 
pronounced it so:—** They returned a unanimous verdict of guilty, recording 
their opinion that the libel was one of the most malicious character, and was 
calculated to bring into contempt the administration of justice. Before he 
dismissed this part of the case, he would allude to the late special commission 
of Clonmel. The jury there impanelled was composed of eight Roman Ca- 
tholics and four Protestants, not one single individual of whom was challenged 
by the Crown. They were independent and impartial men, and therefore 
there was no inquiry made as to their peculiar religious opinions.”’ The noble lord, 
in conclusion, replied to Mr. Sheil’s remarks on the case of Mr. St. George :— 
Mr. St. George was a gentleman of the highest character—a man univer- 
sally popular and beloved ; but, in a moment of excitement, he wrote an ad- 
dress or letter to the Lord-Lieutenant of the day, and the Lord-Lieutenant was 
perfectly justitied in removing him from the commission. During five years no 
application was made to the Government to restore him; but, on the acces- 
sion of the present Government, an application was made to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, who, jealous of the dignity of the head of the preceding Government, 
thought it right that some reparation should be made for the offence. But he sub- 
sequently received from the magistrates a communication (transmitted through 
the Lord-Lieutenant of the county) applying for the restoration of Mr. St 
George, and that representation had an effect on the mind of his right hon. 
friend, who was still anxious to obtain a further apology or retraction from Mr. 
St. George, and at first declined acceding to the request. Finding, however, 
that a very strong feeling was expressed by all parties, and by all the news- 
papers, and that Mr. St. George felt it so strongly that he was about to leave 
the country, and considering that he had expiated his offence by a suspension of 
five years, his right hon. friend felt justified in applying to Mr. St. George, and 
placing his renewal on somewhat lower ground. Mr. St. George denied, in 
the most distinct and decided manner, any intention of failing in respect to the 
Sovereign, and said that he considered the Lord-Lieutenant of the day as one 
of the Ministers of the Crown, and did not feel himself precluded from express: 
ing an Opinion unfavourable to his policy; and he must say, that although the 
right hon. and learned gentleman had talked of the respect due to the repre- 
sentative of the Sovereign, his pretensions were 4 little too high, because the 
Lord-Lieutenant did not stand on the same footing as the Sovereign of the 
country.”’ Fully satisfied that no grounds had been made out for the present 
motion, he should resist the papers called for. 

Mr. Sergeant JACKSON (Solicitor-Geucral for Ireland) alluded first to the 
charge of challenging jurors. If the Government were to blame in this respect, 
they at least had an example inthe conduct of their opponents. ‘The Lord 
Mayor of Dublin had been guilty of that conduct with which he had charged the 
Government. He himself had challenged sixty of the jury peremptorily, ty- 
rannically, corruptly, in Sir Wm. Bingham's trial in Cork, against whom he 
was the leading counsel; and who, in consequence of such conduct, tsough a 
brave, honourable, and gallant officer, had been convicted merely for putting 
down a riot for the sake of preserving the peace of the country. Yes, such had 
been the conduct of a man who now brought this charge against her Majesty's 
Government. (Loud cheers.) Did the right hon. gentleman who had brought 
forward this motion disapprove of the practice of challenging a jury for the 
sake of packing it '—(** Yes, I do,” from Mr, Sheil.) Did he think it gross and 
contemptible '—(Mr. Sheil nodded assent.) Why, the right hon gentleman 
did the very thing himself !—( Loud Ministerial cheers ) ’ 

Mr. SHEIIL.: Yes, I know; that was in Persse’s case. 

The SOLICiTOR-GENERAL for Ireland: The right hon. 
members the case —(Cheers.) * 

Mr. SHEIL (very warmly :)—Yes, but at the trial there were Protestants 
as well as Catholics—seven on one side, and five on the other— 1pon the 
jury 
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POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 











The SOLICITOR-GENERAL for Ireland :—But is a man to be challenged 
because he is a Protestant !—(Loud cheers.) As to the recent case alluded to, 
he denied that any religious opinion had been the cause of the challenge of the 
jurors. [iis learned friend (Mr. Blackburn) had asserted that there were other 
and strong reasons for chalenging, and a more honourable man existed not in 
Ireland. 7 

Lord JOCELYN said, that as his conduct during the Dublin election had 
been alluded to, he trusted the House would listen to his explanation. ‘ He 
had certainly canvassed the city with his hon. friend Mr. Gregory, but no 
threats or intimidation, or undue influence, was used on his part ; and he would 
go further and say, that the part he took was totally unknown to the lord lieu- 
tenant—(Hear.) He had only fairly used the influence to which he was justly 
entitled. But what had been the conduct of the parties who made this charge ? 
In the election of 1841 it was proved before a committee of the House of Com- 
mons, that parties were sent for to the Castle, and told they must vote for the 
Government candidates. Some objected to do so, and asked to be allowed to 
remain neuter; but that request was not allowed by Baron Tuyll. In one 
case the party said he was appointed to his situation by the Dublin Corporation, 
when Baron Tuyl! said, “* You may be appointed by the Corporation, but you 
must recollect you are paid by the Government’—(Hear.) Mr. Norman 
Macdonald, the late Under-Secretary, took an active part in that election, and 
if the right hon. gentleman wished to act consistently, he would now be com- 
pelled to vote against his own motion.” 

Lord PALMERSTON particularly insisted on the obnoxious character of 
the appointments made by the Government :—‘* The Noble Lord (Eliot) had 
stated truly that a Government was not expected to bestow its high appoint- 
ments on its political adversaries. Dut if the Irish Government had selected 
such of their political friends as were as unobjectionable in manifesting their 
political opinions as Mr. O'Loghlen, Mr. Perrin, Mr. Woulfe, and Mr. Bal', he 
should not think there could be any reasonable objection to them; but what- 
ever might be the legal attainments and personal character of Mr. Baron Le- 
froy, he (Lord Palmerston), thought his appointment was an unfortunate one. 
With respect to the Hon, Gentleman opposite (the Solicitor-General for Ire- 
land), in spite of his high personal worth, he could not help thinking his ap- 
pointment an unfortunate one also.” 

Sir R. PEEL in reply to this charge, said :—‘‘ For the Noble Lord (Lord 
Palmerston) to read them a lesson to avoid political considerations in judicial 
appointments, when the Noble Lord was himself a party to the offer of the ap- 
pointment of Chief Baron of the Exchequer—[loud cheers] to the most stre- 
nuous advocate of a repeal of the union, showed a degree of assurance [cheers] 
—he (Sir R. Peel) believed assurance was a parliamentary word (renewed 
ministerial cheers)—for which he was certainly not prepared, particularly after 
the position which the Noble Lord had secured for them in Affghanistan— 
{loud cheers]. He (Sir R. Peel) would fearlessly leave it to the House to de- 
cide whether any blame could attach to the government for the appoin' ment of 
Mr. Lefroy, and whether they would have had the Government so shabby as 
to say to Mr. Lefroy, ‘True, you are entitled by vour abilities and professional 
eminence to this appointment, but some years ago you voted against Catholic 
Emancipation, and, therefore, you shall not receive the reward due to you.’ 
For judicial appointments he would study to select the men most eminent in 
their profession, but to his friends and supporters he should certainly be pre- 
pared to show a preference over his political opponents—[loud cheers ] 

The amendment of Mr. Sheil was lost, on a division, by 146 to 75. 

DISTRESS OF THE COUNTRY. 
House of Commons, July 2 

The debates on the Corn-laws were revived, with a motion by Mr. ‘Thomas 
DUNCOMBE. He would not enter into the details of the distress of the subject 
of the Corn-law: his object was to warn the House and Government, and 
more particularly the country gentlemen in the House, of the danger which he 
believed to beset them and their properties at that moment. He believed that, 
great as the alarm in the eountry was, if any one thing more than another in- 
creased that alarm in the minds of reflecting men, it was the total apathy and 
inditference shown by the great majority of that House to the distresses of the 
people, What were they abouttodo? Te separate, at a moment when the 
peace and tranquillity of the country were not, as he believed,worth forty-eight 
hours’ purchase. ‘They were about to separate, as if peace and plenty and 
contentment reigned over the land; whereas, if they knew any thing of the 
real state of affairs, they ought to know that the state of the country was dia- 
metrically the reverse. What had happened at the commencement of the pre- 
sent session! Atthe opening of Parliament, the House was told in her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech that the privations of the people had been great, and had been 
| born with the utmost patience and fortitude. Had those privations been in the 
| least degree mitigated, abated, or diminished. Had they not, on the contrary, 
| increased greatly ; and were they not, on the contrary, increasing still! Yet 
| what had they done? They had refused the motion of the Member for Green- 
ock, for inquiry into the distress ; the motion of the member for Aberdeen, who 
desires to give them the opportunity of opening the ports; and they scouted 
the motion of the Member for Wolverhampton, for a Committee on the Corn- 
laws. The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, ‘* Leave things alone.” The 
plain fact was, that the distress of the country occupied the minds of those 
gentlemen not at all. Their thought was of Downing Street; and now they 
were seated there, he wanted to know what they were going to do. ‘The Pre- 
mier relied upon the people to main ain order, out of their respect for the pow- 
er of the law: Mr. Duncombe would read a report on that subject from one of 
those much-maligned people the Chartists. In consequence of there being an 
outbreak in a manufacturing district near Birmingham,a person was sent down 
there by the Council of the Chartists to dissuade the people from committing 
any outrage. He did so far succeed; and his report was worthy the at- 
tention of the House. It was as follows—* The peaceful conduct of the peo- 
ple is not, as Sir Robert Peel declared, tobe attributed to ‘their respect for 
or fear of the law;’ forthese people generally believe existing laws and the pre- 
sent legislature to be extremely bad. But their quietude is solely attributable 
to the hope they have hitherto entertained, that a peaceful change would ere 
long be effected. Yet the recent votes of the House of Commons have great- 
ly diminished this hope, and the suffering people are now falling into despair ; 
and a murmur runs among them that ‘ they must help themselves.’ * * * 
Serious assaults upon property have been meditated, and only repressed by 
the efforts of those too often in scorn styled the Physical Force Chartists. The 
| people scoff at the Queen's charity-letter, and say they need just-ce not chari- 
jty.” The stockingmasteds of Loughborough had been frightened from a re- 
| duction of wages by the assembled men ; and they said that the Income-tax 
‘had driventhem to it Mr Duncombe read an extract fromthe Mark Lane 
Express, saying that the thinness of the wheat upon the ground may be com- 
| pensated by fulness of ear, but that no material fall of price can be anticipated. 
| And even if the home harvest were good, what impulse would that give, asked 
| Mr. Duncombe, to our foreign trade and the emp'oyment of the working class- 
a ? He concluded by moving, that an humble address be presented to the 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Queen to represent to her Majesty that the distress in the m inufacturing dis- 
tricts to which her Majesty was plea-ed to allude in her Majesty’s most gra- 
cious Speech at the commencement of the present session, ‘as having been 
borne with exemplary patience and fortitude,’ continues unabated ; and that 
the sufferings and privations resulting therefrom are rapidly extending from 
the working to the middle classes of society ; that none of the measures hith- 
erto proposed by her Majesty’s Government to Parliament however just the 
principles upon which some of thetn have been founded, appear adequate to af- 
ford a timely and sufficient remedy for these great and pressing evils ;"’ and 
recommending that, unless an improvement take place, Parliament shall be 
called together again at an early period, ** with a view ot giving fuller effect 
to those sound principles of commerce, which if fairly and impartially carried 
out, more especially as regards the food of the people, would, by giving 
an impulse to trade and industry, avert those calamities which the incle- 
mency of winter, superadded to want and destitution, must inevitably pro- 
duce. 

Mr. WARD seconded the motion. 44. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, with respect to the Tariff, which was regarded 
in very different lights now and when it was under cons deration—"* I perfectly 
well understood the object of the many questions that were put to me at that 
time on the subject of the proposed measure. One honourable Member asked 
me whether I meant to propose to reduce the duty on salmon : another honour- 
able Member expressed his opinion that hops would remain untouched; while 
another asked me whether [| meant to toucn cattle and foreign meat. Now, 


ted to be good, yet, if applied hastily and precipitately to the multifarious and 
complicated commercial relations of this country, would only increase the dis- 
tress by creating it in other quarters.” Sir Robert thought that a more des- 
ponding tone was taken than the circumstances of the country warranted. The 
number of uninhabited houses had been mentioned ; but in thirty-four out of 
forty English counties there had been an increase per cent. in the number of 
inhabited houses as compared with the population, and in only the remaining 
six a decrease. Mr. Philips had complained that Sir Robert declined to see a 
deputation of Manchester shopkeepers. ‘I can assure the honourable Mem- 
ber, that it was with great regret that I declined to see them ; but at the same 
time it is absolutely necessary to place some restriction upon the employment 
of time. I do endeavour to devote all the time I possibly can to the public 
service. (A cheer from all parts of the House) Nine hours at least during 
the sitting of Parliament are required for attendance in this House. The a 
plications from deputations are very numerous; and on the other hand, there 
are public duties required of a Minister out of the walls of Parliament, of a 
most onerous and important nature. Therefore, the representatives or depu- 
tations of the people must not attribute it to disrespect, or to any indifference 
to the sufferings of those whom they represent, if, when they seek interviews, 
it is utterly impossible for public men to reconcile the performance of their du- 
ties ‘in this House and elsewhere with the general reception of all deputations 
that may apply to them for audience. I must say, too, that in deputations 
there is rather a disposition to forget the objects with which the interview is 
originally accorded ; and that, instead of confining themselves to the state- 
ment of useful facts, they are apt to avail themselves of those inter- 
views as affording opportunities for oratorical display. (A laugh.) To simple 
statements of facts I am always disposed to listen with patience, but of mere 
declamation we all hearso much inthe House of Commons, that gentlemen 
must not be surprised if [ sometimes am disposed to turn rather an unwilling ear 
to it when coming from those (I speak it not in disrespect of either their pow- 
ers or intentions) who are somewhat disposed to abuse the privilege of a depu- 
tation, to travel from the facts of the case and to indulge in oratorical displays. 
{ repeat, that I have not, personally, the least disinclination to hear gentlemen 
coming to me in that capacity ; but I must entreat them to remember that the 
time ofa public man is public property. (Cheers.) Sir Robert returned to his 
argument to show that too despairing a tone had been taken. ‘‘ The honour- 
able Member, (Mr. Philips,) says—* You have reduced the duty on coffee, to 
be sure ; but of what use is it to reduce the duty on coffee unless you reduce 
that on sugar also?’ Notwithstanding there has been no reduction of the duty 
on sugar, the quantity of sugar consumed in the year 1842 as compared with 
the year 1841 has much increased. I hope that the honourable gentleman 
willsee in that fact a reason why he should not altogether despair of an in- 
crease in the consumption of coffee. The quantity a sugar consumed up to 
the 6th of Agril 1841,from the same period in the preceding year, was 3,516,000 
hundredweight ; whilst the quantity consumed up to the same period in the 
year 1842 was 3,998,000 hundredweight,being an increase of 482,000 hundred- 
weight in the latter year. When such an increase takes place, even whilst 
the amount of duty continued the same as it had been in the preceding year, 
it is in some degree an evidence that the distress which is admitted to exist in 
the country has been overrated. Now with respect to the increase of shipping 
in the port of London: it appears from the report of the St. Katharine’s Dock 
Company, that, comparing periods of six months in 1841 and 1842, the in- 
crease of vessels in the port amounted to 140 ships, and that the amount of 
tonnage was ina corresponding proportion. It used to be said that foreign 
ships came in with corn, and it might be urged that such was the case in the 
present instance ; but [ can state from the returns that the fact is otherwise. 
Of the 200 vessels which came into the port of London during the six months 
to which I have referred, 60 were foreign vessels, and the remaining 140 were 
British. Without denying, therefore, the existence of distress—which I would 
by no means be understood to co—I do contend, that when we see such an 
increase in an article of general consumption without any reduction of the duty 
in the article having taken place, and when we see such an increase of ships 
and tonnage in the port of London, we ought not to endeavour to make 
it appear to fureign nations, or to impress upon our own people at home 
that the prospects of the country are so gloomy as some honourable gen- 
men would have us to conceive.”’ Sir Robert quoted newspaper articles to 
show that there were symptoms of reviving trade ; the City article of the 
Glohe, and the Manchester Guardian, both Whig papers. He cited 
Mr. M’Cualloch’s authority to justify his belief that much corn cannot be 
expected from America. He could not consent to Mr. Duncombe’s motion. 
‘The motion is rather along one in terms, but when the sense of it is extracted 
it comes to neither more nor less than this—a pledge on the part of the House 
to repeal the Corn-laws at an early period of the next session. Now, in the 
first place, on constitutional grounds, | think the House ought to exercise with 
great caution the power which it unquestionably possesses of addressing the 
Crown to summon Parliament. If indeed her Majesty’s Government had lost 
the contidence of Parliament, I could perfectly understand the object of an 
address to her Majesty to take that course. But Parliament has not mani- 
fested a disposition to withdraw its confidence from her Majesty's present ad- 
visers. The Government is responsible for the advice it gives to the Crown 
with respect to the exercise of this prerogative as well as any other. If the 
circumstances of the country should, in the opinion of Parliament, require 
that it should be called \ogether at a particular period, Parliament would have 
a perfect right to question the conduct of the Government in abstaining from 
giving that advice. Her Majesty’s Government ought to summon Parliament 
if they believe that that step would mitigate the distress. | give no assurances, 
no pledge upon that subject; but I have no hesitation in saying, that I should 
think it a dereliction of my public duty as a Minister, if, foreseeing that the 
summoning of Parliament would mitigate the distress of the country, [ re- 
frained from giving advice to the Crown to doso. But can you carry it farther 
than that? Leave the responsibility to the Executive Government : if they 
fail to do that which is right, then question their acts; but I think it would be 
inexpedient that Parliament should share with the Executive Government the 
responsibility of exercising a prerogative of that nature.” If carried, the mo- 
tion might even act as an impediment to the relief which was anticipated from 
the free importation of corn—‘ The duty is now at 8s., and there may be 
a prospect of its rising in consequence of the decrease in the price of corn 
At present, therefore, there is an inducement to bring corn out of b ond for the 
purpose of introducing it into home consumption. But if the holders of this 
corn think it probable that Parliament will interfere and permit corn to be in- 
troduced at a duty of 4s. or 2s. or without any duty at ail, is it probable that 
any man will subject himself to the loss of the 8s. duty by taking out his 
corn now!” On these combined grounds—the danger of exciting commercial 
disturbance by exciting false hopes, and undue interference with the preroga- 
tive, unusual except under special and peculiar circumstances—he offered his 





Opposi ion to the motion. ; 

Viscount PALMERSTON vindicated the conduct of his own party in re- 
spect to the Tariff, appealing to the votes ; and then he recurred to old argu- 
ments about the deficiency, the Income-tax, and the India revenue. Lord 
Palmerston predicted, that if Parliament did not assemble before November, 
Government would then have let out the bonded corn. (** An emphatic * Hear, 
hear!’ from Sir Robert Peel.”) The right honourable Baronet seemed to think 
that that would be sufficient to prevent, not famine, for famine did not exist, 
but a want of employment: and really could the House agree with him? Mr 
Gladstone had loid down the true principle, in recommending the measure to 
exchange flour for biscuit: he said that it would promote the trade between 
this country and corn-growing countries, and that that would be not a teinpo- 
rary but a permanent advantage— That is the principle which all along we 
have maintained, not against brilliant oratorical displays, but against silent and 
unwilling hearers—hearers whom we have not convinced—{** lronical cheers ’’) 
—and whom we never shall convince—(** Loud Opposition cheers ")—but who 
may be convinced, when the same doctrines are not only preached by those 
whom they respect and follow, but when they are propounded by their leaders 
to the House, and when those leaders, going out into the lobby and followed 
by their nominal opponents, will triumph over their own supporters by the ho- 


nourable and independent assistance of their political enemies (Loud 


cheering.) - . P 
The House divided ; and the motion was rejected by 147 to 91 


THE ASHBURYVON TREATY. 


From the Courier and Enquirer. 








the whole tenour of those questions was to imply, that In the proposed Tarif! 
it was the intention of the Government to defer to powerful interests, and that | 
it had not the courage, in the discharge of its duty to the country, to risk any 
ers: of whom I| must Say that, 


dissatisfaction on the part of its own sup| ort 


bound to say, at the same time, that I should have considered the permanent | 
deprivation of their support as a great misfortune. I look, however, to what 
has been effected by the Tariff. You may affect to disparage it now; but | 
when, in any session of Parliament, was there ever so great a relaxation of pro 
| 

| 


tecting-duties on articles of commerce as has been effected during the present 
We declared that we aid not think that measure could tend immediately t 





mitigate the existing distress, We said that those princ ples, although admit 





although they did express some dissatisfaction, yet on the whole they gave the | 
measure their general support. (An ironical chee from the Opposition.) lam j{! 


THE CORRESPONDENUCE. 

The first letter of Lord Ashburton is upon the subject of the NE Bounda- 
ry He projesses a deep interest in the wellare Of this country, and an earn- 
<t desire Lo preserve peace between the two nations In proof of which, he 

era to the fact that he had sought strenuously to prevent the last war be- 
veen England and the United States, and that he has since anx ously watch- 
d, whatever passing clouds have arisen, to threaten an interruption of the har- 
nony between the two natious. He adduces also the circumstances of his un- 
ertuking this mission at his advanced age, as evidence of the existence of those 
rieudly sentiments, when his taste aud inclinations would have suggested 
veaceful retirement 

Mr. Webster replied, acknowledging the friendly feelings of his Lordship, 
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stating that the president was aware of all his efforts in favour of peace, and 
invited his Lordship to begin to talk—to which his Lordship replies, waiving all 
advantages which might be derived from declining to make the first move, and 
openly and frankly stating his case, drives at once, in medias res He endea- 
wours to avoid the discussion of the question of right, saying, that there can be 
no hope that either party will be convinced that the right of the question is not 
wiih himself. 

Mr. Webster replies, but goes fully into the matter, which his Lordship had 
desired to avoid; the arguments used by Mr. Webster are however familiar to 
al! who have paid any attention to the subject. ; 

This matter of the Boundary is fully discussed. Several long and able do- 
cuments from the Maine and Massachusetts Commissioners follow,the substance 
ot which we cannot undertake to state. Lord Ashburton evinces an intimate 
knowledge of the sudject, and handles it ably. This result is, a proposition oy 
Mr. Webster, which is nearly that, finally agreed to. 

Then comes the subject of the African Slave Trade, which is disposed of 
without difficulty, inthe manner the treaty shows. There is some correspond- 
ence with Commander Paine and other naval officers, &c. &c.—not now of 
such intere't that we have burdened our y. 

The Creole case is presented in strong terms by Mr. Webster in a letter, 
(which when published, wil bring all the anti slavery"people about his ears) to 
which Lord Ashburton replies, that, as the news of the matter of the Creole 
had reached England but shortly before his departure, and as it had not, prewi- 
ous to that time, deen presented to the notice of the British Government, by 
Mr. Everett, he was not empowered to treat upon the subject. 

He states, however, that the laws of Great Britain recognize as free, every 
slave who sets his foot upon British soil, as much as do the laws of Massachu 
setis recognize as free every foreign slave when he lands in Boston; and that 
they cannot be altered. But he promises that directions shall be given to the 
Governors and other officers of the English W. I. Islands to do nothing in this 
respect, when it can be properly avowed, that may tend to the disturbance 
of “ good neighborhood” between.them and the United States. 

The matter of the right of search and impressment, is also proposed by Mr. 
Wevoster. To this also his lordship replies, that he has not authority to make 
any stipulations upon that subject. That the peculiar necessities of England 
in regard to this matter, growing out of her maritime situation—the immense 
emigration of her people to this country—and the fact that every natuve of 
Great Britain always and perpetually owes to her, the duty of serving her in 
war,-—together with the similarity of appearance and indentity of language of 
the people of the two countries, create a necessity, which forbids entering into 
any treaty upon the subject—at least at present. 

The case of the Curoline is then presented by Mr. Webster, and the whole 





matter with its awful details, are stated in the well and forcibly written letter | 


of Mr. Webster to Mr. Fox, in the Spring of 1841, which is copied and re- 
ferred to, anew. 

To this Lord Ashburton replies with much ingenuity stating, ghat, inus- 
much as he authorities on this side made no attempt to restrain, or did vot 


restrain or molest, the people on Navy Island who were firing upon the inhabi- 


tants oo the Canada shure, and as the Caroline was in the employ of those peo- 
ple, the British authorities were compelled by the necessity of self-defence to 
invade our territory for the purpose of destroying ber. That had the case been 
reversed, we would not have hesitated to pursve the same course. He regrets 
that the matter was not urged, and redress sought at an earlier period, and soon 
after the event took place. He declares the high sense on the part of Great 
Britain, of our claim toa sacred inviolability of territory ; but urges at the same 
time the existence, in this case, of the ** immediate and urgent necessity, admit- 
tang of no delay *—spoken of by Mr. Webster as alone jubtifying an invasion 
of our Territory —that there was no other mode left of destroying the vessel— 
that the expedition left the Canadian shore for the purpose of destroying Ler at 
Navy Jsland—that not finding ber there, there was no time for deliberation or 
delay, &c. &c. 

He doubts whether any person or persons were sent in the boat over the 
Cataract—that she was “owed into the stream to prevent any injury to the 


continue their punishment longer. And now, that other questions of differ- 
ence have been settled, and that undisturbed peace may be expected along the 
borders, their release would be a happy and proper consequence of the pacific 
arrangements recently entered iuto between the two Governments. 

I shall communicate your letter, without delay, to Her Britannic Majesty's 
Minister Plenipotentiary and Special ; and respectfully urge him to press the 
consideration of your request upon the attention of his Government. 

And I willadd, gentlemen, that I entertain the strongest hope, that this in- 
terposition will, at the present moment, be effectual, and that these mistaken 
and misguided young men will soon be returned to their country. 

I have the honour to be gentlemen, with great respect,your obedient servant, 

(Signed) Danie, WessTeEr. 

Hon. C. Cushing, Fernando Wood, and Charles G. Ferris. 





LORD ASHBURTON AT BOSTON. 

The Phi Beta Kappa festival at Cambridge, last Thursday week, was attended 
vy Lord Ashburton, Lord John Hay, of the British frigate Warspite, now lying in 
this harbor, and several other distinguished gentlemen. On Saturday, Lord 
Ashburton had his public reception at Fanuei! Hall. He was there appropri- 
ately addressed by Mr. Chapman, Mayor of the city, who concluded as fol- 
lows :— 

And, fellow citizens, permit me in turn to introduce to you the Right Honor- 
able Lorp AsupurTon, the representative of England; the friend of peace ; the 
man—ennobled, indeed, by title, but far more ennobled as « benefactor of na- 
tions. 

Lord Ashburton replied to the Maycr’s address as follows :— 

Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen, 

It will be difficult for me to make myse!f heard in this vast assembly, but I 
am most happy to have the opportunity of greeting so goodly a number of Ame- 
rican citizens in this free State; it gives me especial satisfaction to announce 
that the important negotiation to effect which, I came to the United States, has 
been satisfactorily a ‘justed, and assuredly, no place is more fit for the announce- 
ment of the settlement of the “boundary queaticn,” than the old Cradle of li- 
berty. (Applause ) For here in this hallowed spet I behold the dawning of 
still brighter days for this great country, and for the world. It is with feelings 
which I believe to actuate every lover of universal peace and good will to men, 
that I meet the people of Boston on the present occasion. A long contested 
and unhappy dispute between this nation and the mother country has been finally 
closed on grounds honorable and satisfactory to both parties, and on terms cal- 
culated to allay eny animosity that may have exis‘ed in the breast of any Ame- 
rican citizen towards the country which [ bave the honor to represent. (Ap 
plause ) 

It was my happiness to find in your distinguished fellow citizen, Mr. Webster, 
a celebrated statesman, who, while he maintained the howor, and contended for 
the rights of his own country, was not insensible to the great interests con- 
nected with the peace of the world; and, gentlemen, it has been my good for- 
inne to arrange the important negociations which brought me to your free aud 
| happy country, ina manner most agreeable to me, and such asI humbly trust 
will prove satisfactory and beneficial to all. [Applause ] I am now about to 
return to my home for the purpose of laying before my Sovereign and fellow- 
countrymen the happy issue to which the negociations have been brought, and 
I now fervently trust that the cordial good feeling which exists between Eng- 
lard and America will be cherished by this great people to the remotest genera 
tion—[loud applause]—and I assure you it shal! be my earnest endeavor, so far 
as is consistent with the honor and rights of my country, contribute to their 
being reciprocated. [Great applause ] 

I trust the citizens ef Boston will accept the expression of my gratitude, and 
believe that I have not been msensible to the friendly feeling which has heen 
so cordiaily manifested towards me during my short residence among them. It 
is now something like half a century since [ first visited this city, aud from that 
day tothe present hour I have regarded the progress of the arts, of science, 
aud of free principles among you, with the most lively interest. When I ar- 








buildings and inhabitants of Schlosser’—that it is not known that any person 
wae killed by the expedition. But repeats again a :espectful acknowledgement 
by the B itish government, of the sacredness of our neutral rights, and express 
es deep regret that any necessity should have made necessary the invasion of our 
territory. He than complains of the treatment of the soldiers engaged in that 
expedition whenever caught on this side, provesting against the doctrine that 
soldters are accountable to any but their own Government, for the consequence 
of obeying the order: of the officers of their Government. 

Mr. Webster's reply, recognises the correctness of the ground assumed by 
Lord Ashburton in regard to the accountability of men so acting under orders ; 
states, however, that such is the nature of our laws, such the delay in the trial 
of causes, and such the apparent conflict of jurisdiction between the courts 
of the United States, that some difficulty in cases of such arrests, cannot be 
avoided. 

Mr. Webster, then, “ as directed by the President,” gives the British Govern 
ment a full discharge from all further blame on account of the Caroline, * inas- 
much” as they have epologised, and “ inasmuch" as no better reparation from 
the nature of the case can be had, and inasmuch as they have expressed so much 
_— and regard for the inviolable and sacred character of our neutral rights, 
&e. 





CORRESPONDENCE IN RELATION TO AMERICANS SENT TO 
VAN DIEMAN’S LAND. 
House of Representatives, Aug. 10, 1842. 

Sir :—We beg leave to address you in behalf of sundry citizens of the Uni- 
‘ted States held prisoners by the British Government in its penal colony of Van 
Dieman’s Land. 

It is represented to us that upwards of one hundred citizens of the United 
States are thus held captive at the present moment. 

They are chiefly young men of the State of New York, who, during the late 
revolutionary movements in Canada, conceiving that the struggle there was 
analogous in principle to the revolutionary war of their own country, volun- 
teered their services in aid, as they were induced to suppose, of the people of 
the British Provinces in arms for independence. 

Being taken in arms against the established Government of those Provinces, 
and found amenable to its criminal laws, they were sentenced to the punishment 
of transportation to Van Dieman’s Land. 

We have been charged with the presentation to the House of many memo- 
rials, and of the proceedings of public meetings, seeking the interposition of the 
Government of the United States for the release of these prisoners. 

It seems to us that the accomplishment of this object is one, which it would 
be honourable and just for the Federal Government to attempt, by application 
to that of Great Britain. 

Though convicted and sentenced in due form of law, for the acts committed 
by them, yet the crimes were of a political nature ; a class of offences, in re- 
gard to which it is common for one Government to interpose amicably in behalf 
of ite subjects held captive by another Guvernment. 

_ These individuals, in volunteering to enter Canada, deemed themselves to 
be exercising rights of emigration, and of action in foreign war, appertaining 
to them as citizens of the United States; and it was not until after many of 
them had actually been made prisoners in Canada, that they became aware that 
they were proceeding in violation of the laws of their own country as well as 
those of the British Provinces. 

They have already been severely punished ; and for public effect, their libe- 
ration would, it seeins to us be more useful in preserving the peace of the fron- 
tier than their longer detention. g 

We cannot but hope, therefore, that the Federal Government, which has're- 
cently exerted itself so efficiently for the release of citizens of the United 
States detained in Mexico, may be induced to extend its parental care to those, 
also, who are confined in Van Dieman’s Land. 

We think that the present tune, when arrangements are in progress for the 
removal of so many of the causes of differences between the United States 
and Great Britain, is an auspicious occasion for soliciting from the latter an act 
of mercy towards the citizens of the former, thus attesting in the strongest 
manner, the reciprocal good feeling, by which both Governm t 

We therefore wou'd most respectfully submit to y 
priety and wisdom of immediately applying to the 
release of these citizens of the United States. 
We have the honor to be, very respectfully, 

(Signed) C. Cusnine, Ferxaxno Woop, Cus. G. Ferris. 
Tothe Presivent of the United States. ; : 


rnments are actuated. 
our consideration the pro- 
British Government for the 


Department or Stare, Washington, Aug 2 

Gentlemen :—The President has referred to me your aaa realape oo 
1@th of this month, asking for the interposition of the good offices of the Go- 
vernment in behalf of sundry citizens of the United States, now held priso- 
mersat Van Dieman’s Land, on conviction of offences growing out of the re- 
volutionary movements in Canada, some years ago ; and has instructed me to 
adopt such course on the subject as may be most likely to promote the object 
which you have in view. 

The considerations which you state, gentlemen, are undoubtedly such 
gustily the exercise of clemency on the part of the British Government t 
these persons. They have been transported ha 
colony, have already suffered much and long, 
and connect ons in the United States, 
Fer the purposes of example 


as may 


lf round the globe to a penal 
and many of them have friends 
who sympathize deeply in their fate 








owards | 


» it would seem that it would be hardly useful to 


rived in your country at this advanced period of my life, I felt that a great res- 
{ ponsibility was resting upon me; but the labor I had to perform is accom- 
| plished, and I can wow return to Eugland, and to my kindred, with the pleasing 
| recollection of your kindness to me, and with the fullest assurance that every 
| obstacle will be removed, which has hitherto obstructed the two most powerful 
| nations on the globe, from indulging their kind and natural sympathies towards 
| each other, and exerting their influence for the amelioration of the human race, 
and the advancement of free principles and equal rights. [Applause.] Most 
devoutly do I hope that a wise and liberal policy may be adopted by all nations, 
| and that enlightened statesmen and legislators may enact such laws as may se- 
cure justice to all, and thereby extend the blessings of civil and religious liberty 
throughout the world. [Loud and continued cheering ) 

His Lordship concluded by thank ng his Honor the Mayor, for the flattering 
manner in which he had introduced hun to the assembly, and for the kind and 
considerate attentions he had received on the part of the Common Council, and 
the citizens generally. 





DINNER TO LORD ASHBURTON. 


This event took place on Thursday evening at the Astor House. The 
room was most appropriately and tastefully decorated. The upper end of the 
room was elegantly festooned with drapery, surmounted by the figure of an 
eagle,,with a banner resting on its wings, containing the words “ The Treaty.” 
Underneath the body of the eagle was a piece of drapery containing the words 
‘Great Britain and the United States,” and beneath that the words ‘* Ashbur- 
ton, Washington, Webster—1842.”’ 

At the lower end of the room hung the banner of the St. George’s Society, 
and on one side of it the Union Jack of England, and at the other side the United 
States flag. 

The bill of fare comprised every thing that the most fastidious appetite could 
desire, in short every article of luxury which our varied clime produces, and the 
arrangements for the convenience and comfort of the company, were of so 
complete a kind as to leave nothing to be wished for in that respect. On the 
whole, it was evident that no pains or expense were spared to render the en- 
| tertainment worthy of the distinguished guest, and creditable to the country. 
About seven o’clock, Lord Ashburton was ushered into the room by Prosper 

M. Wetmore, Esq., attended by the committee of arrangement, and conducted 
| to his seat. ‘ P . 
| The following was the arrangement of the Tables, and inthe Dining Hall :— 
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About two hundred gentlemen sat down to dinner, a large number of whom 
were some of our most respectable and distinguished citizens. 

The Rev. Dr. Wainwright said grace beforedinner. After it was concluded, 
| the President announced as the first toast, “Tine President of the United 
| States.” Next followed that of the “ Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland,” which was drank amidst loud cheers. The President 
then gave—*‘ Our Guest, Lord Ashburton— 

Happiness and honor to him who has contributed to preserve Peace between 
two Great Nations.” 


The toast was received amidst loud and long-continued cheers. And as 














September 3, 


soon as they had subsided, Lord Ashburton rose and addressed the company 
as follows :— 
®, Gentlemen,—In returning thanks for the honor you have done me, I appre- 
hend it is not more unusual in this, than in other countries, to make some apo- 
logy for inability to express the feelings which I am overpowered with. I am 
also aware that the reception you have been pleased to give that toast is more 
directed to the sentiment which accompanies it, than to the individual, whose 
good fortune it has been to have been connected with it. And I now rise to 
state in a few words how deeply doI feel the importance of the subject, which 
my name has been connected with. Having passed the early part of my life, 
as is known to gentlemen here,—for so intimate has been the connection and 
intercourse between England and the United States, it cannot be unknown 
here, that I passed the early part of my life in commerce or business, and ex- 
pected to pass the remainder of it in that peace and quiet which a life of early 
industry had entitled me. But when an opportunity offered to effect that ob- 
ject, which so dearly and deeply pressed on my heart, the keeping together, in 
peace and harmony, of these two great countries,—although | can hardly call 
them two, for they are one common origin,in common language,and in many other 
respects, but one, although situated in different hemispheres, when such an op- 
portunity occurred I could not hesitate, and under such circumstances I came 
here tocarry on that negociation which has so happily terminated, and which 
has received such cheering applause as you have just given it. I cannot but 
consider it as one among the many auspicious circumstances attendant on this 
negotiation, that the gentleman who presides here is the immediate descend- 
ant of a man whose naine, as long as honour or virtue, or patriotism is prized, 
will be forever venerated ; I mean the late Mr. Jay, who stepped forward on 
a similar occasion and appeared in England, and succeeded, under far more ar- 
duous circumstances, than I did, on the same errand of peace and conciliation, 
of which I have been the humble instrument. The task undertaken by Mr. 
Jay was ofa much more serious nature. His mission was undertaken in times 
and under circumstances which rendered the voice of a messenger of peace dif- 
ficult to be heard, and yet he nevertheless supported the independence of this 
country, and atthe same time kept it aloof from the great war which was then 
raging in Europe, and by doing so founded the prosperity of this country. I 
had far less difficulties to contend with, for when I look to the reception which 
| received at Washington, the Senate, the House of Representatives, and at 
Boston, the Cradle of Liberty and Independence, and from this great city, in 
which I had this day the honor to shake hands with nearly three thousand of 
your citizens, whocame there not from compulsion, but of their own free will, 
and who would not or could not be brought here otherwise. I naturally asked 
myself where were the dangers of war with this country. What may have 
happened in secret, I of course cannot pretend to say, but | can say, and 
most sincerely, that I have personally experienced nothing in this country but 
the kindest cordiality and feelings of friendship. And, although I had to deal 
with some difficulties, and I am not ignorant of the fact that small difficulties, 
if neglected, may swell up and fester into large ones, and although I was well 
aware that this country possessed the same vigor of character that she did 
years ago, yet I could not believe that such a people as you and my country- 
men of England could be brought into a war on light grounds. But at the 
same time it has been to me the greatest of all gratifications to have been in- 
strumental in the settlement of those difficulties through the late negociation. 
It would be unjust in me to assume the sole merit to myself, and I am bound to 
state that I experienced nothing from the authorities of this country but the 
most earnest desire to settle our difficulties. And I consider it more particu- 
larly my duty, when alluding to the subject, to pay homage to that great man, 
for such he is known to be in all parts of the world, the Secretary of State— 
(Loud cheers). A man distinguished as most of you know by the highest 
description of talent, and whom | regret has been prevented by circumsvances 
from attending this dinner, where his eloquence would have done such honour 
to the occasion. I shail now only say that I feel the greatest gratitication in 
tinding myself in this great city, in company with its most respectable inhabi- 
tants, many of whom were connected with its great commerce, those pursuits 
of life which have been my own for so many years, and that ] will ever retain 
with a grateful recollection the reception with which you have honoured me. 
It isa common observation with men at my time of life, that the incidents of 
their earliest days have been the happiest and best remembered, and that as 
age comes on, later incidents are forgotten or unprized. But never until [I go 
to the grave will I cease to estimate as the most happy incident of my life, the 
nearly last act of it, which brought me here and has been so successfully termi- 
nated 

The next toast given was—DanieEL Wesster— : 

Specially representing the United States in the Treaty of Washington, he 
has nobly filled the trust. 

The following letter was then read from Mr. Webster. 

Wasnincton, August 27 








Gentlemen :—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 25th, inviting me toa public dinner to be given in New York on the Ist of 
September, to Lord Ashburton, in token of respect for his character, and of con- 
gratulation on the successful termination of his mission of peace. Al:hough it 
is my intention to go north in a few days, for the purpose of health and recrea- 
tion, yet it will not be in my power to leave this city in time to be in New 
York on the Ist September. I pray youto believe me gentlemen, and none 
entertain more cordial sentiments of respect than myself towards the distin- 
guished person who is to be your guest on that occasion. 

I have the honour to be respectfully, your obedient servant, 
DANIEL WEBSTER 

The Hon. Mr. Evans, of Maine, spoke to this toast, and said that he regret- 
ted for many reasons that their distinguished countryman to whom they paid a 
meed of approbation so well merited, was not present, as his own superior elo- 
quence could so much better speak to the result of the important negociatious 
in which he so largely participated. He however accepted with pleasure the 
task assigned him of giving his sincere thanks for their approbation of the 
labours which Mr. Webster had so happily concluded. The public situation 
which he (Mr. Evans) so unworthily filled had made him a near and interested 
witness of the arduous and laborious efforts of their distinguished fellow citizen. 
I am restrained as you are well aware, from speaking minutely of the corres- 
pondence of this most important negociation. But 1 may say, without any 
breach of confidence, when the world shall see ali the documents on the sub- 
ject, no American will be found to blush on reading the important state papers 
which emanated from his pen. Sure I am on the other hand, that no man who 
regards the interests, honour or happiness of his country, or the humair? race, 
but will feel proud of the giant intellect and noble patriotism displayed in the 
documents I referred to. ; 

You must be aware, Mr. President, of the arduous labour which was im- 
posed on the American Secretary. It was no light matter to keep pace with 
the sagacious and discerning intellect of the nobleman, who with a far seeing 
sagacity, the British Government confided the management of the important 
interests it had at stake. But in addition to that, be assured, as assured you 
will be when the correspondence of these eminent men has been given to the 
world, that in addition to that negotiation, the Secretary of State had also a 
domestic negotiation to make with some of our own States. And between 
those and the foreign powers he had to deal with, it was no light labour. But 
it was to no unknown man that the country confided, for although now filling a 
different place to what he had done formerly, his country had ample experience 
of his patriotisin and intellect, on which it could rely for the maintenance of ita 
honour and interests. And it reposed with unerring confidence in the know- 
ledge and skill which were brought to bear on the interesting and exciting 
topics which became the subjects of negotiation. Our worthy President and 
the nobleman who preceded me in addressing you, have already spoken of the 
inestimable value of peace to all nations, and have not overrated their incalcula- 
ble advantages. And if they are really so great, with what gratification ought 
we not to hail the removal of irritating causes which at any day might create 
war between these great nations, which having such similar interests in every 
quarter of the globe. Underthe sky, no matter where, the interests of these 
two countries are in danger of coming in contact, and our most earnest desire 
as it is so evidently our interest, should be to remove as far as possible, all and 
every one of those sources of discord, which have more than onze threatened 
the peace of the two nitions. The meteor flag of England does not wave 
under any breeze under heaven, in which the American flag may not be seen 
beside it. Her ocean warriors go no where that they are not liable to meet the 
gallant defenders of this, our young country, who without vanity I may say are 
ever as ready to bare their bosoms for the defence of our institutions, as the 
gallant men of any other land. The commerce of the two countries is liable 
to meet in every latitude and longitude, and hence how desirable that all those 
sources of uneasiness shou'd be forever removed and that these two great na- 
tions, move in a course of happiness and glory, advancing the happiness of the 
human race, its literature and learning. For wherever the English language 
is spoken, is not that of America spoken also, and waenever English literature 
is read, is not that of America read alsu. 

On this occasion when the peace of two great nations can be preserved 
compatible with the honour and integrity of each, J am sure that this country 
will come to the conclusion that in the treaty which has been concluded, there 
has been a conciliation of opinions and prejudices on both sides, and in absence 
of irritation or provocation, which must lay the foundation of a lasting peace 
between these two countries. I did not expect to have been called ou to ad- 
dress you on this occasion, and I lately left another scene of fatigues and la- 
bours, and come here incapaciated to address you in a manner becoming the 
occasion. 

Common Sense—The Diplomacy of the Nineteenth Century. 
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England and America—May their active rivalry beget a more active friend- 
ship. ghee 

France and her illustrious Monarch—We sympathize with both in their re- 
cent bereavement. 

The Army and Navy of the United States— : 

Prosperity to Commerce—Which distributing to all regions the productions 
of each, and providing for the wants of all, binds in friendly intercourse the na- 
tions of the earth. 

Success to Agriculture and Manufactures,—Which in mutual dependance, 
combine to produce and prepare the necessaries and comforts of life. 

The peace of the world—Secured by the mutual interests of Nations. 

The Sseetiry of Washington— 

hose honours with increase of Ages grow, 
As streams roll down, enlarging as they flow. 
Woman— 
with that word 
Life’s dearest hopes and memories come, 
Truth, beauty, love, in her adored, 
And earth’s lost paradise restored, 
In the green bower of home. 

Philip Hone, Esq., résponded to the 6:h Regular Toast. 
America.” 

Dr. John Augustus Smith responded to the 7th, in compliment to France and 
her illustrious movarch. 

Col. Bankhead, U.S.A., in reply to the toast complimentary to the Army, 
gave as a toast, * Sir George Arthur, late Governor of Upper Canada.” 

Commodore Perry was next called, who gave the following toast which was 
read with great applause :—** The two National squadrons which the recent 
Treaty requires shall be stationed un the Coast of Atrica. While their officers 
and crews are pursuicg with get erous rivalry the exercise of their duties to their 
respective Governments, may they also emulate each other in their endeavors to 
ameliorate the condition of the native African.” 

To the 9h Regular Toast, “ Prosperity to Commerce,” James De Peyster 
Ogden, President of the Chamber of Commerce, was called upon to respond. 

He began with remarking that the interests of Commerce were so connected 
with the continuance of peace, that there was great propriety in commercial 
men’s expressing their high gratification now, over peace thus brought about. 
It was more especially proper in this case, for a commercial map, now a peer 
of the realm, had been the instrument of bringing about a desirable treaty, aud 
had thus identified his name with it in this country, and in his own home. Io 
deed, all commercial u.en may feel proud that one of their own representatives, 
with an honored title, had become a party to a treaty that linked together, 1 
the bonds of amity, two of the greatest nations on the globe. 

Your venerated father, Mr. President (addressing Mr. Jay), was once a patty 
to an honor similar to this. How proper is i then, that you preside over an 
assembly gathered here, years and years after, to celebrate a like occasion,— 
for we meet here to night to rejoice over a treaty that not only averts war, dut 
secures to us a permanent peace, settled relauions, concoid, ami'y, and good 
will. It is an oceasion to gladden the hearts of all, none more su than of them, 
whose ancestors have been honored by a like pacification. 

I have no fear, Mr. President, that this country even in the ardent pursuit of 
peace, will disobey the advice of tre Father of our country, ‘to avoid entang- 
ling alliances with foreign countries,"—for I am sure we shall hold even our 
British brethrea in peace friends and enemies in war,—but in the alliances of 
commerce there 13 vothing entangling: in mutual prosperity there is nothing 
inimical to commerce and prosperity to suspend the sentiment of peace. It, 
however, there were wanting to ally us to England, there are other ties. We 
claim Eugland asthe land of our progenitors. Her illustrious men have been 
ours, and we claim our share of the traits of thetr labors and of their honurs. 
And, sure | am, England herself must feel honored in seeing our * Siar of Em 
pire Westward take its way,”” and tracing in her posterity the marks of the 
race that has made old England herself all she is (Cheers.) 

Iu estimating the value of peace (the speaker continued), he should not limit 
it to boundary lines, and other like matters alone. I ask you if we should lose 
sight of what it does for our common care and happiness, or of the high encou- 
rageinent it dulds out to commerce and industry, orto the estadlishment among 
neighbors of a general good wilit Indeed, without peace there is little or no 
general happiness, no general prosperity, for it takes commerce, acting under 
the auspices of peace, to open the avenues of trade, to bring the world together, 
to subdue and connect it, or to extend the blessings of civilization any where 
(Loud cheering.) 

Peace, yentiemen, twenty five years ago, was most difficult to preserve 
But that nation that now goes to war, must have adequate means, and show 
good cause. The cost of waf, too, has become so overwhel ning, that nations 
count it before they rush to arms,—and all nations too must be doubly armed 
Our example now, gentlemen, will have its effect in extending and prolonging 
the cultivation of peace. Nations will learn directness in their diplomacy from 
the Treaty just coucluded in Washington. They wii! learn frankness too,when 
they see its good effects. Indeed they will see in the mode of negotiating that 
Treaty, and in its results, lessons for high minded, honest, free and frank diplo- 
macy, that cannot but favourably impress all mankind, Let me tender then to 
the tramers of this treaty, the thanks of this commercial community ; and 
while we enjoy its fruitful benefits, let us hope they too will have their reward. 
(Great and prolonged spplause. ) 

Gen. Talimage, President of the American Institute,replied to the 10th toast 
in honour of Agriculture aud Manufactures, as follows :— 

Allow me to give you assurance that the toast which has just been announc- 
ed as the sentiment of this commercial emporium, will occasion much gratitica- 
tion to the agricultural aud manufacturing interests of the nation. Permit me 
to akuowledyge I feel the compliment in being thus designated as a known and 
admitted advocate of those great interests whose prosperity is s@ essen‘ial to 
the strength and the welfare of this country. 

It is adecree of an all-wise Providence, that agriculture, commerce and ma 
nufactures are indissolubly connected, and mutually dependent on each other. 
In the spirit of this connexion, the farmer and the mechanic have heretofore la- 
belied their ploughs ana their workshops with the motto of * free trade and sailors’ 
rights,’ whilst thy navy has given pledge that, thus sustained, it will ever hold 
its steady ‘march upen the mountain wave.” 

By“ Free Trade’’ is meant the just equality, and the fair reciprocity, which 
agriculture, commerce and manufactures have a right to ask,—resting upou prin- 
ciples of the most liberal pacification. 

The barbarous ages, when rmghts were sought through warand bloodshed, 
have passed away. ‘The ways of amity and peace are now the paths to known 
prosperity and national happiness. Surrounding countries will admire the new 
era of frankness, justice and despatch in diplomatic relations, and the civilized 
world may learn a lesson in the pacification of national difficulties from tbe ex 
ample vow so gloriously exhibited, 

History will not fail to do justice, not only to the respective governments, but 
to the distinguished actors, under whose administrations war has been avoided, 
—the ties of language and relationship unbroken—and all tne biessings of peace 
secured. 

I will only add the following sentiment : 

“The Plougty, the Shuttle, andthe Snip, surmounted by the Dove and the 
Olive-Branch—the emblems of the recent Triumph of Reason which we this 
day celebrate in offering respect to our noble guest.” 

To the Lith regular toast ‘The Peace of the World,” James W. Girard, 
Esq responded at iengih 

Mr. Girard humorous!y commenced with remarking that a committee man in 
distress had besvught him toreply to this toast. Mr. Girard then began by 
dwelling upon the importance of these words: ‘The peace of the world.” | 
Do you feel, he demanded what this political mellenium is? Do you ap- 
preciate what is universal peace! Do you value enough the mantle that can 
thus cover the whole of the human family ? | ain Iuttle or Lo public man, said 
Mr. G.—no party man certainly, but my heart beat with joy when I heard this 
Treaty was made. I did not wait to inquire snto its particulars, It was enough 
for me to know the great question was settied,—that the world would be at 
peace,—[cheers]—and then I rejoiced. [Prolonged cheering.) 1 then learned 
the particulars, and [ was happier yet. ‘The Unicorn of England had lost noth- 
ing, L saw. ‘The old Lion of England was not shorn of a hair on its Mane. 
{Cheers.] Nor had the Eagle lost a feather of its plumage. [Louder cheers 
yet] The glorious deed was done to the honor of both. [Prolonged and loua 
cheering. 

I fear I am making a speech, [‘‘ go on,” “ go on,”’) I cannot go on to detain 
you in the making of aspeech. [Cries of “go on,” “go on.”} Well, then, 
what have wedone? The Merchant Princes of this great emporium of com- 
merce have come here to do honor to the Prince of Merchants for England 
{ Loud and renewed applause. ] Therefore there is a nice propriety aud fitness 
in what we do. | for one came not to eat nor to drink, but as all, no doubt, 





‘*England and 
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She Avion. 
had discharged for the distressed committee man, which were received with 
much applause. 

Moses H. Grinnell, Esq , after a few complimentary remarks, which we heard 
with great pleasure, gave the following :— 

Lord John Hay—Commander of Her Majesty’s ship Warspite. Welcome 
for himself—welcome for the Messenger he brought. 

Lord John Hay in rising to reply was loudly cheered. “T need not say, (he 
remarked,) that I am unused to public speaking. Jt is not our profession (look- 
ing at Commodore Perry ) I cannot however, let a sentiment so kindly ren- 
dered, pass without expressing my grateful acknowledgement. I can only say, 
that as a British officer, one of the most pleasant services [ ever was ordered 
upon, was to bring the Messenger just spoken of here. J deem it a high hon- 


our, one of the highest my sovereign could have given me, as all has now turn- | 
We had no sooner touched the shores of this great | 


ed out. (Loud cheering ) 
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Majesty may be pleased, again, at an early period, to call Parliament together, 
with a view of giving fuller effect to those sound principles of commercer 
which, if fairly and impartially carried out, more especially as regards the food 
of the people, would. by giving an impulse to trade and industry, avert those 
calamities which the inclemency of winter, superadded to want and destitution, 
must inevitably produce,” was only another attempt to introduce the subject of 
the revision of the Cora-laws, and which if carried, would have entailed upon 
England the most scrious consequences,—not only as pointed out by that en- 
lightened and indefatigable statesman the Right Hon. Baronet at the head of 
Affairs, in preventing the introduction of foreign wheat into the market while 
it was believed that an alteration in the Corn-laws was about to take place at 





continent than the thousand clouds that had obstructed the union of the future | the end of the year, but as an inducement to the exciters of mischief to con- 
began to disperse, and the bright sun to peer through them all. (Renewed tinue the clamour, which of late they have succeeded in raising, to harrow 


cheering.) We have been received every where with feeling and with hospi- | up the 


tality. I must express my thanks for such unlooked for kindness. I must ex- 
press to you, too, my joy over the conclusion of this Treaty, even if Treaties 


scabbards, for we shall have no occasion to use them. 
cheering ) I hope they may rust a long while there, if they are to be drawn | 
against each other. (Prolonged applause.) I hope the peace may be lasting, | 
at least as long as I last. (Morecheers) I have no desire ever to be engaged 
in such an unnatural war, as must be this between your and my country. (Re- 
newed cheering.) May you prosper long, geotlemen, in all your enterprises,— | 
may your country long enjoy the liberty guaranteed by your Constitution. 

His Lordship sat down amid loud and long applause. 

Mr. Ogden next introduced a toast complimentary to J. Horsely Palmer, who | 
Was present at the table, which he prefaced with some complimentary remarks, | 
that were received with great applause 

Mr. Palmer addressed the assembly at some length, but in a tone of voice so | 
low, that it was quite difficult to hear what he said. He began with showing 
that it was his just duty to express his grateful acknowledgment for the high | 
complimentary treat, and the as complimentary reception. He then weut on to. 
speak of the great gratification his visit to this country had afforded him. 

Mr. Palmer trusted that he should not, asa British merchant, go beyond pro- | 
priety, if he tendered to the noble lord, who has been so instrumenta! in bring- 
ing about this treaty. Sir, our thanks at least, for himself, if he could not take 
the liberty to anticipate the views of British merchants, and to speak for them 
all. He was sore the countrymen of the noble Lord would be gratified, not | 
less than Americans were, when they learnt that he had adjusted difficulties 
that had existed for so many years—one of them indeed, upwards of half a cen- 
tury, thus endangering private interests daily, but more particularly uf late, as 
the proximity of population had infused new wrath and new fire into the old dis- | 
pute. For five or six years, indeed, quarrels had sprung up, that were all the | 
while threatening to embroil the two countries—but happily, they have now been | 

{ 
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all adjusted, so that the public can be luoked to with tranquillity. 

{he gentieman next said, that he looked upon this treaty as the first step 
towards restoring the prosperity of the country. Anuther step, we understood 
him to say, was the late Revenue Bill, that has just passed Congress. No 
country could get along, he said, without an adequate revenue. The Govern. 
mentcould have no credit without, and when the Government had no credit, in- 
dividuals who hived under it, would suffer by its discredit. With these two 
measures, he continued, better days would now come. He trusted such would 
be the result at least, for this cuuntry, and his own country were now so much 
connecied, that distress in one, was distress in the other, and what affected 
America reacted now upon Great Britain. I cannot say, however, he continued, 
that these two measures are all you need. A sound currency is a necessary in- 
gredient of your prosperity—an adequate, a general, and a sound currency, for 
it is as indispensable as as anything else to national prosperity. 

Mr Palmer then went on to advert to the facts respecting the negociation of 
the Treaty, and to draw from them the inference, that whatever subject of 
dispute that arose hereafter, would be settled in the spirit of this treaty, so that 
a long and durable peace might be looked for. He concluded with the follow- 


i 
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| 
} 
| 
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ing toast, ‘* Prosperity to the Commerce of the United ’Siates, at home and | 
abroad.” | 





‘Tne next toast was, “‘ His Honor the Mayor of the City of New York.” 

Mr. Morris, the Mayor, responded to this ina brief speech He was not vain 
enough, he said to suppose this toast was introduced for him, but for the post he 
had the honor of filling As for the Treaty, on account of which we had assem 
aied, he could only say as he had not of course seen the official copy, that there 
was reason to believe from the representations of the Press, and gentlemen 
here, who spoke admirably of it, that it must be good, or else it could not be 
represented as it was. As there were, however, yet other subjects of differ 
ence, he would offer the following sentiment :—** England and Ainerica—their 
peaceful relations to ve perpetual, must be founded in justice and reciprocity.” 

Prosper Wetmore, Esq, in behalf of the Committee of Arrangements, then 
offered the following toast :—'t The British Representation (on this occasion) of 
the Dominion of Letters—Mr. Thos. Colley Grattan.” 

We regret that we are compelled to omit the brilliant remarks of Mr. Grat- 
tan, which were among the gems of the evening. We shall endeavour to sup- 
ply the omission in our next 

Mr. Grattan’s toast was :—‘t The Health and Happiness of tbe seven Com- 
missioners at Washington from Massachusetts and Maine ” 

The following toast was also introduced by the Committee of Arrangements, 
to which Mr. Buchanan replied :—*: Our distinguishee and esteemed fellow re- 
sident, almost our fellow citizen, the British Consul for New York, James 
Buchanan.” 

The health of Mr. Bradley, who assisted in pleading the cause of Mcleod, 
was also drunk 

Lord Ashburton then rose and dwelt on the great pleasure he had had during 
the day and evening. He must return his thanks tothe people of New York 
for the generous kindness with which they had welcomed him. He should 
think of it hereafter with pleasure in whatever position o¢ place it might be 
his fortune to be. That common sense, which so distinguished his own coun- 
trymen, and the people of this country too, and which had been dwelt upon to- 
night, he trusted, would hereafter, regulate the affairs of the two nations, and 
preserve them from all collisions, or serious disputes. It certainly, if heeded 
always, would always redound to the prosperity of both. 

Ilis Lordship then sat down amid much applause, when after a few observa- 
tions from Mr Grinaell, and some complimentary remarks by Lord Ashburton 
upon Mr Jay, the President of the meeting, at about 12 o'clock, the officers 
retired and the people dismissed. 

The following was Mr Grinnell’s roast :—** Peace—to maintain it with 
honour, the highest obligation and the truest glory of a nation.” 

The following was among the Letters received from gentlemen, who were 
not able to attend :— 

James D. F. Ogden, Esq., and others. 
Washington, 29th Aug., 1842. 

Fellow Citizens,—I am honoured by your invitation to the public dinner to 
Lord Ashburton, on the first of next month, and regret that a necessity of at- 
tendance on public duties will deprive me of the power of joining in this testi- 
monial of respect and gratitude to that truly noble benefactor of his own coun- 
try, of ours, and of mankind.—Very respectfully, your friend, 

Joun Quincy Apams. 


Married. —On the 20th of Jvly last, at the Parish Church, Saddieworth, in England, 
Joseph Lawton, Esq., of Charleston, 8.C., to Miss 8. M. C. Whitehead, of South side 
Saddleworth. 

On Monday morning, 22d ult., at St. John’s Church, by the Rev. Mr. Wainwright, 








James Haight, of Saddleworth. England, to Sarah Ann, second daughter of James | 


Lord, of this city, formerly of England. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 7 a7 1-4 per cent. prem. 


ENR ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1842. 





Mr. Duncombe’s motion, on the distress of the country, of which he had 
given notice, ‘to move an humble Address to her Majesty, to represent to her 


Majesty, tha: the distress in the manufacturing districts, to which her Majesty 
was pleased to allude in her Majesty’s most gracious speech at the commence- 
ment of the present session, ‘as having been borne with exemplary patience 
and fortitude,’ continues unabated ; and that the sufferings and privations re- 





have come, to testify by their presence their sense of gratitude, and of gratifi 
cation, to honor, if they avow, the occasion, and by ennobling such things to 
make men seek for them the more hereafter. 

The Peace of the world! Think of it, gentlemen, as connected with the 
interests of nations. Think of what havec war works to property. I need not 
dwell upon its destruction to morals and to life. Think of the Berlin and Mi 
lan decrees,—of what ruin the wars of eveu other nations brought upon you 
Nay, no people who ever venture beyond their own boundaries, cannot go to 
war, without in some respects wounding us. 


sulting therefrom are rapidly extending from the working to the middle classes 
of society ; that none of the measures hitherto proposed by her Majesty's go- 
vernment to Parliament, however just the principles upon which some of them 
have been founded, appear adequate to afford a timely and sufficient remedy for 
these great and pressing evils; and that her Majesty's government cannot, 
without the aid of Parliament, take such further steps as may be necessary for 
that purpose ; and further to represent to her Majesty an anxious hope, that 'f, 
after the termination of the present session, no decisive improvement should 


(Laughter and great | tion. 


feelings by promulgating unparalleled and fictitious scenes of distress, 


| 4 

| by which system only they could hope to succeed, by petition after petition, to 
are not supposed to be what men in arms are desiring. As this good feeling is | 
going on and increasing, (again looking to Commodore Perry and other Ameri- | 


cans, all in uniform,) we may as well put back, and for ever our swords into our | 


prevail upon her Majesty to grant their prayer and call together the Parliament 
to take their case into consideration. 
There is an indescribable difficulty in legislating on this very important ques- 
If the Corn-laws be abrogated, and foreign wheat be allowed to enter 
the British Ports, duty free, then the agricultural interests must suffer, and the 
English farmer must give up the cultivation of that production ; and if a fixed duty 
be agreed upon, it must be at such a rate as to save the agriculturists from the 
consequences we have already stated,—having the effect of creating as greata 
clamour as at present. We confess we are friendly to a sliding scale—and al- 
though every system is liable to be abused, and monopolists are as likely to 
have factors in a hundred places as in twenty, who may have the power by 
fictitious sales at one time, and forcing them at another, to regulate in some 


| measure the scale to their own benefit, still we feel confident that all who study 


the following table, must at one glance see, that England, while she protects 
her own subjects, and grants privileges to her colonies, has reduced the duty on 
foreign wheat so low, as will enable those countries, where labour is plentiful 
and wages low, to avail themselves of the advantages and enter it for consump- 
tion. 


TABLE OF NEW DUTIES ON FOREIGN AND COLONIAL WHEAT. 


; Old Duty 
On Foreign. On Colonial. On Foreign. 
When the averages are under 51s. ; daty shall be > 20s. 6d. 


for every qr. ee 360. 84. 
56. and under 52s........ Hidadié 19s. © 5 35 8 
52s. and under 53s........ obide 5 34 8 
53s. and under 54s..... 22. arte § 18s. 0 5 33 «8 
54s. and under 55s............. ¢ § 5 32 8 
55s. and under 56s........ stececeene 4 31 8 
56s. and under 57s..............- 16s. 0 3 30 8 
57s. and under 58s............... 15s. 0 1 29 8 
58s. and under 59s. .............. 14s. 0 1 28 8 
59s. and under 60s...............13s. 0 1 27 8 
60s. and under 6ls............... 12s. 0 1 26 8 
61s. and under 62s............... lls O 1 25 8 
62s. and under 63s............-.. 10s. 0 1 24 8 
63s. and under 64s....._........ - 98.0 1 23 8 
64s. and under 65s.__.... 2.2... 8s. 0 l 22 «8 
65s. and under 66s. ...... 2.2.2... 7s. 0 l 21 8 
66s. and under 67s. 1 20 8 
67s. and under 68s. + .... 2... 2... 6s. 0 t 1 18 8 
68s. and under 69s. ) ) 1 16 8 
69s. and under 70s..............- 5s. 0 1 13 8 
70s and under 71s............... 4s. 0 I 10 8 
Tle. and ender Fis ca cadaewkies 3s. 0 1 6 8 
72s. and under 738........... 2... 2s. 0 1 2 8 
73s. and upwards .............. ls. 0 1 2 


Now it will appear by this table, that, forthe most part, wheat from Canada 
will be enabled to enter Britain at the lowest rate of duty, that is 1s. per quar- 
ter. And although foreign wheat from the Ooutinent might appear to have a 
decided advantage over that from this country, on the duties falling to a low 
rate, still a much greater privilege is held out, in American wheat being allowed 
to enter Canada, according to the Colonia! Possessions Bill, free of duty, and 
Flour at the nominal rate of 2s. per barrel; thus enabling the whole of the 


Canadian Wheat to be exported, offering to this country an increase advantage 
which under other circumstances it could not obtain. Y 





CANADA. 

The Millenium has certainly arrived. Lord Ashburton has settled all the 
squabbles between John Bull and Brother Jonathan. The lion and the lamb 
are seen lying down together in Sir Charles Bagot’s cabinet ; Mr. Daly has, it 
is said, gone home in order to bring out Mr. Papineau ; and we now learn, 
from official correspondence, that the Van Dieman's Land Sympathizers are 
about to be released and restored to their homes. These are indeed “ piping 
times of peace,” and we earnestly pray that mankind may feel benefit from 
them. 

The Provincial Legislature will assemble in a few days, when the opening 
speech of the Governor-General will, in all probability, develope his policy ;— 
we trust it will, for the unsettled state of the public mind, requires some- 
thing definite to soothe and tranquillize it. The appointment of persons of such 
adverse principles to the Councils of the Governor, continues to be the theme 
of much comment. It is clear however that Sir Charles Bagot,who doubtless- 
ly acts under instructions from home, is determined to pursue the conciliatory 
system to its fullest extent. Ifhe fail, his policy must of necessity be changed ; 
but he will have the credit of having failed from excess of liberality—not of 
exclusiveness. If the cabinet be sufficiently strong to maintain itself, which 
will appear on the vote for the Address, then matters will go on smoothly and 
the ‘ Responsible Government” rule will undergo the test of another year’s 
buffeting. 

We do not see that it would have been wise or prudent for Sir Charles Ba- 
got, on his arrival, to change suddenly and without trial, the system of his pre- 
decessor. The government of Lord Sydenham was supposed, in England, to 
be popular and successful, although people in the colony differ very much upon 
that point, and many doubt if it could have lasted long, even under the super- 
vision of its author, had he lived ;—but still we say it was thought to be popu- 
lar by the British public at home. Under such a belief Sir Robert Peel acted 
judiciously in sending out Sir Charles with instructions to pursue the policy of 
the late Captain General; having such instructions, he of course obeyed 
| them ; and having so obeyed them, le must give the system a full, fair, and pro- 
| per trial. 

Now as we have said, the approaching Session will test the efficacy of this 
policy ; if it shail be found that the Sydenham tactics have lost their virtue, or 





| ‘ Ae 
| are no longer applicable to the state of the Colony—if it turns out that the ele-~ 


ments of the Cabinet are discordant and therefore cannot amalgamate, or that 

| the Cabinet cannot harmonize with the people—then a change must ensue, and 
| Sir Charles Bagot will be at liberty to make such reforms in his ministry, and 

| such alterations in his system as the emergency may demand. It would seem 
then but common justice to Sir Charles, common fairness to the Cabinet at 
home, and common honesty on the part of the people of the Colony, to permit 
the matter to work out its own destiny. 





Dinner to Lord Ashburton.—The entertainment alluded to in our last, as 
about tobe given to the Rt. Hon. Baron Ashburton, by merchants and other 
citizens of this city, took place at the Astor House, on Thursday evening, an 
account of which, for which we are indebted to the N. 
nal of Commerce, will be found in another column. 


Y. Express, and Jour- 


In referring to this compliment, paid to the representative of our beloved 
sovereign, we do so with unmingled feelings of sincerest pleasure. Labouring 
as we have laboured for upwards of twenty years, to inculcate peace and pro- 
mote amutual feeling of friendship betwixt the two great nations, the one, the 
land of our birth, the other, the land we live in, we hail with no ordinary 
emotion the event, to which Lord Ashburton has been the medium and main 


contributor, as having a direct tendency to promote a lasting peace betwixt 


Mr. Gerard then concluded with some humorous remarks upon the duty he | tase place in the condition of her Majesty’s suffering and loyal subjects, her these two countries. 
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he honours paid to his Lordship, in whatever-part of the Union he has pre- 
sented himself, is an earnest of the value which the fulfilment of his mission is 
considered. At Washington, we understand, his Lordship, throughout the 
whole period of his lengthened visit, met the most marked respect and atten- 
tion. At Boston, an address was presented to him, by the Mayor and Cerpo- 
ration. At Cambridge, he was entertained by the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
and we regret exceedingly that vur limits prevent an insertion of the report of 
that entertainment. And in New York, the measure has been rendered com- 
plete, by that to which we have already alluded. On this occasion, the gene- 
ruus and noble feelings of the respectable citizens have here been shown forth 
in true and honourable style, and while the chairman uttered, in proposing the 
health of his Lordship, “ Happiness and honour to him who has contributed to 
preserve peace between two great nations,” we feel assured that there was 
not a single person present whose heart did not respond to the noble sentiment. 
It is in such meetings, when friends meet friends, that our feelings and affec- 
tions are awakened, and we trust that those so awakened on Thursday eve- 
ning will be fostered and encouraged by all the individuals of the two nations, 
on whichever side of the Atlantic they sojourn. 

We could add much on this subject. It is one, the importance of which has 
been our ardent study, and if we have expressed ourselves warmly—it is from 
the excitement produced, in seeing the object realized, to which our humble 
efforts have been so anxiously directed. ‘To Lord Ashburton,and to Mr. Web- 
ster, the thanks of the nations are due, and we are satisfied that her Majesty 
the Queen, and the British nation, will not be backward in foljowing the exam- 
ple of good feeling which has been.expressed on the occasion, by the honours 
and attentions which have been paid to our beloved sovereign in the person of 
Lord Ashburton. 

To the brave and generous seaman, no reward can be greater than the in- 
ward satisfaction of having saved the life of a fellow being. Free and noble, 
acting on the impulse of the moment, and without a thought of the danger to 
which he is exposed, he dashes headlong into the briny element, when a few 
seconds lost in indecision would decide the fate of the unfortunate being who 
seems about to disappear for ever. Yet, it is proper that such actions should not 
be lost sight of, and those who have by enterprize or energy saved the lives of 
unfortunate shipwrecked mariners are fully entitled to the thanks of the nation 
to which the sufferers belong. Under this impression, it affords us infinite 
pleasure to see that Her Majesty the Queen, ever ready to encourage industry 
and reward merit, has in so efficient and kind a manner, bestowed, a humanity 
badge, impressed with a likeness of the giver, in the shape of a gold medal, to 
and crews of several wrecks belonging to Britain and the British Provinces,in No- 
each of six captains of American packet ships, for saving the lives of the masters 
vember and December, 1840. These medals, have been “ transmitted,” states 
a contemporary, ‘ to the Secretary of State of the United States by the British 
Minister H. S. Fox, Esq., to be presented to the different individuals to whom 
they appertain. They are rewards of real merit for noble services in the cause 
of humanity.” 





(Copy.) 
List of Gold Medals transmitted to dhe Boesetary of State of the U. States :— 

1. For Captain Depeyster, of the packet ship ‘‘ Sheridan,” of New York, 
for saving the crew of the British barque ‘* Zephyr,” of Newcastle, in Novem- 
ber, 1840. 

2. For Captain James A. Wootton, of the packet ship “‘ Rhone,” of New 
York, for saving the lives of the crew of the British barque “ Belinda,” of 
Troon, David MacNichol, master. 

3. For Captain T B. Cropper, of the packet ship “‘ Columbus,” of New 
York, for saving the lives of the master and crew of the vessel ‘‘ Leonidas,” 
of Belfast, in November, 1840. 

4. For Captain W. C. Thompson, of the packet ship ‘‘ Stephen Whitney,” 
of New York, for saving the master and crew of the schooner “ Despatch,” of 
St. Johns, Newfoundland, in November, 1840. 

5. For Captain Alexander S_ Palmer, of the packet ship ‘ Garrick,” of 
New York, for saving the lives of the master, mate, and crew of the brig 
** Eugenia,” of St. Julius, New Brunswick, in December, 1840. 

6 For Captain Stoddart, of the packet ship “ Ville de Lyon,” of New 
York, for saving the lives of the master and crew of the British brig * Britan- 
nia,” in November, 1840. 





«*« We beg to correct an error which appeared in the Map of the Boun- 
dary, published in our paper of last week. The dotted line at the extreme 
portion of the Disputed Territory is laid down as the “ Boundary according 
to the Treaty of 1783." That is not the boundary according to the treaty, for 
the true line has never yet been discovered ; indeed the Ashburton treaty itself 
sets out with declaring that the ‘true line of boundary has not yet been ascer- 
tained.” The northern dotted line then, is that claimed by the United States, 
and stands in contradistinction to the line ‘‘ claimed by Great Britain.” There 
is another error which, however, is very immaterial, but which our readers will 
please to correct—the name ‘“ Richmond” having been inserted instead of 
‘* Woodstock.” 

Intercourse with Jamaica.—In the absence of regular communication by 
steam, by the failure of that stupendous and magnificent undertaking, through 
an unfortunate train of events which could scarcely have been fore- 
seen by human wisdom or calculated on by the projector of so noble an enter- 





prize, we have rauch pleasure in observing, by an advertisement in our paper of 
to-day, that a new vessel, called the Amelia Mulholland, intended to keep up 
a regular and constant communication betwixt Kingston, Jamaica, and Phila- 
delphia, is nearly ready, and will positively sail on Saturday next on her first 
trip. 

We understand the proprietors of this fine vessel have spared no expense in 
fitting up and otherwise promoting the comfort of passengers ; and the port of 
Philadelphia being exceedingly central, we have no doubt she will receive her 
due complement. 

By a little attention in arrangement, betwixt the proprietors of the Amelia 
Mulholland in Philadelphia, and the Ord in Baltimore, the communication be- 


twixt Jamaica and the United States will be monthly, affording great conve- 
nience to travellers, and facilities to these having business in the two couutries, 
of which every day adds to its importance. 





The attention of our readers is directed to the heads of the correspondence 
on the subject of the Treaty, for which, and the Treaty itself, published in our 
paper of last week, we are indebted to the Courier and Enquirer. In the ab- 
sence of the correspondence, these deserve attention, as they tend to elucidate 
points of great interest which do not appear to be at present thoroughly un- 
derstood. . We wait with anxiety the further publication, which we hope to be 
able to place before our readers in our next impression. 

The British Consul.—We learn that James Buchanan, Esq., Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul at this port, is about to retire from the arduous and impor- 
tant duties of his office, after being engaged thereon during the long period 
of upwards of twenty-six years. So long a public service may justly entitle 
him to honorable and comfortable repose in the evening of his days; 
doubt not that he withdraws from the bustle and anxieties of consular occupa- 
tion with the regrets and good-wishes of a large circle of friends and fellow 
subjects. 

The Fredericton Royal Gazette has published the Independent Customs 
Act of the present year. Also the Colonial Trades Act which we copied a 
week or two since. Our pafigr too, the European, contained the Tariff in ful’, 
as soon as it became the law. 


and we 





I? Our readers will perceive, on reference to the first article in this day’s 
Albion, that the plate of Westminster Abbey is completed Impressions oolle 
cient for the supply of subscribers in this city are now ready,and will be delivered | 
in the early part of the ensuing week. They have also been forwarded to ovr 
subscribers at Philadelphia and neighbourhood, to J.R. Pollock, 205 Chesnut st. 
—at Boston and neighbourhood to Snelling Powell, 36 Cornhill—at Baltimore | 





and Annapolisto W. Taylor, i2 North street ; and we shall continue to for- 
ward them to other parts, as fast as we receive them from the printers, and Op- 
portunities occur. We may be permitted to add, that we confidently expect 
the plate will give general satisfaction, as the view is taken from the most ad- 
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ing, which is by Mr. Dick, is in the most 
NEW WORKS. 

Bizarre Fables, by Arthur Wallbridge, author of ‘ Jest and Earnest,” with 
thirty-nine illustrations on wood. London Wm. S. Orr & Co. Paternoster 
Row. 12mo. p. 154. This is an interesting little volume, suitable for every 
age. The frailties of human life are here shown up, in an easy and familiar 
style, without bordering too much on the ascetic. And the moral of each fable 
affords an instructive lesson on the ordinary affairs of every day life. We 
quote the following—‘ Youth, newly upon earth, and exquisitely susceptible to 
impressions either for good or evil, is a thing to hope in; but age, eaten into 
and corrupted by the world’s bad influences, is callous and unimproveable. The 
bud may expand in health and beauty ; but the sooner the rotten, stained, and 
noisome leaves drop off, the better.” The woodcut following this moral, repre- 
sents ‘“ Death, smiling at life’s follies, in the act of placing an extinguisher over 
a miser, whose furrowed brow proclaims care and anxiety, then in the act of 
telling over his hoarded pelf.” 

The Knickerbocker, for September. This work keeps up the justly high cha- 
racter it has attained, the excellence of which is not confined to the Western 
world. We have had, ere this, at a distance of some thousand miles from 
where published, much pleasure in perusing the pages of the Knickerbocker, 
and the present number offers to the reader some excellent articles. 

Hunt’s Merchant's Magazine, for the present month, continues its valuable 
tables, and commercial statistics. The sixth chapter of the Progress of popu- 
lation and wealth in the United States in fifty years, embraces the census of 
1840, being the sixth decimal enumeration under the constitution. By this we 
are shown that the population of the United States in 1840, amounted to the 
immense number of 17,063,353, and if 6,100 are added for the amount of 
seamen, the grand total will be 17,069,453 souls, of this number there are 
14,189,555 whites, 386,348 free coloured persons, and 2,487,355 slaves. Of 
the whitesthe males exceed the males, as 100 to 95. Of the free coloured, 
the females exceed the males, as 107 to 100, and the slaves are nearly equal 
The decennial increase since the census of 1830, was 





vantageous situation, and ‘the @ighav 
approved style of art. 
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These tables are exceedingly interesting, and in our opinion the reasons and 
deductions of Professor Tucker are correct. We have great pleasure in re- 
commending them to the public, as containing most valuable information. 

Campbell's Foreign Monthly Magazine, is the name of a new and hand- 
somely printed work, published in Philadelphia, by J. M. Campbeli, 98 Ches- 
nut street. It is devoted to selections from the British Reviews, Magazines, 
and other periodical works. Agents for this city, Messrs. Carvill and Co. 
Price $5 per annum. 





The Brama. 


In a recent article we ventured to assert the opinion that the Drama has 
not declined, and will wot decline ; but that T'heatricals may suffer a fall in 
public estimation. ‘The permanency of the former depends upon its essential 
principles, the mutability of the latter is the result of external qualities. It 
is not only true that good acting and judicious management will draw large 
audiences, and that large audiences will stimulate to excellence in acting and 
management, but the converse of the proposition is also but too evident. 

Now as it would be ridiculous to expect that good audiences should congre- 
gate in order to produce good performances, we shall lend our humble aid to- 
wards the production of good acting and its concomitants, in order to induce 
large numbers to witness them. To this end, let us turn towards The Park 
Theatre, the season at which has just commenced, and the prosperity of which 
From various causes the interests 





we do must anxiously and earnestly desire. 
of this, ourchief temple of the Drama, have declined, yet we believe that the 
management is hunestly desirous to build them up again, upon true principles. 
This being the case, it is the duty of candid criticism to bestow praise or cen- 
sure frankly, and upon due examination ; not to be either partial or prejudiced, 
and neither to applaud blindly nor to abuse recklessly. On the other hand, if 
the press shall do its duty, it will be equally important that the management 
give some attention to current criticism, and adopt such measures from time 
to time as shall be found correctly suggested. We now therefore turn at once 
to the 

Park Theatre.—This house opened on Monday evening last with the come- 
dy of ‘The Poor Gentleman,” and the afterpiece of ‘* Paul Pry.” At this 


September 3, 
—_—_— 
The play was generally well acted, Miss Hildreth was a pleasing Lady Ama- 
ranth, Mrs. Vernon as Susan was a most delightful rustic; Brown as Rover, 
and Fisher as Sir George Thunder were excellent ; Clarke as Harry Thunder 
was very creditable,—by the bye this young man improves. 

On Wednesday evening ‘‘ London Assurance” was performed with some 
change in the cast, the partof Charles Courtley being performed by Mr. Abbot, 
that of Meddle by Mr. Burton, that of Lady Gay Spanker by Miss Ayres. 
This very popular comedy drew a large audience, and the play went off in a 
very satisfactory manner, on the whole. We cannot greatly compliment Mr. 
Abbot as the representative of Charles. His wig was a horrid one, his ces- 
tume not fashionable enough, and his style wanted elasticity. Fisher was 
most execrably, most scandalously dressed, as Max Harkaway in the first 
two acts. The representative of a bailiff’s follower would have disgraced his 
réle by such a costume, and we really think that both himself and the stage 
manager insulted the good sense of the audience by presenting such a speci- 
men of an English country gentleman. Miss Ayres has always been a fa- 
vorite of ours; she is an actress of great talent in her line, tut we do not 
think that Laiy Gay Spanker is included in her role. Her description of the 
steeple chase was a pretty quiet vein of spirit, but she ‘did not sustain the 
entire character. Burton's Meddle was capital, by far the best that we have 
seen. 

Niblo’s Garden.—The fascinations and the number of visitors at this place 
continue unabated ; there is the probability of crammed houses throughout the 
season. This evening Miss Ayres takes her benefit, previous to her departure 
for Philadelphia. We have warmly and sincerely spoken of the excellent qua- 
lities ofthis clever artist, and trust she will meet with a substantial acknow- 
ledgment of hertalents. She will be assisted by the Misses Cushman, and 
several other members of the Corps Dramatique of the highest grade. On 
Saturday next, the 10th inst., Mr. Edward B. Gibbins, who has charge of the 
entrance, an able, efficient, and obliging officer, will take his benefit, when he 
will be assisted by the Ravels, and will present a capital bill of fare; we 
sincerely trust that the merits of this officer will attract for him a fall house. 

Opera. We would call the attention of readers to the advertisement of Sig. 
De Begnis, on the subject of opera. The plan of a subscription is an excellent 
one for musical amateurs; and, if we understand aright, the subscribers will 
have the privilege of choosing their seats for the term, at the time of sub- 
scription, which seats will be reserved to them nightly until the first overture 





all be playedsh. 
NEW MUSIC. 

The Prince of Wales’ own Quadrilles ; performed at Buckingham Palace, 
Almacks, &c. ; composed, and dedicated to Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen, by Julien; splendidly illuminated and decorated with a title page. 
Peers’ Parade March; as performed by Dodworth’s Brass Bard; dedicated 
to Col. Thomas Peers, commanding second Reg. Governor's Guards, N. Y.S. 
A.; composed by Kuffren. El Sapateo de Cadiz, the celebrated Spanish 
danee, as danced by Mad'lle Fanny Ellsler. The New Polski Mazourka ; 
danced by Mad’lle Fanny Ellsler, and Mad'lle Des Jardaines ; arranged by A. 
Fleche. Minona Ashtonea and Katty O' Lynch from Songs of Erin ; composed 
by F. N. Cronch. All published by James L. Hewitt, &c. 239 Broadway, and 
Frith and Hall, 1 Franklin Square. 

We have also the pleasure, this week, of noticing the following ; Images of 
Musical thought, No. 1, 2, and 3, with a programme English and German ; 
composed by that celebrated composer Anthony Philip Heinrich. Remem- 
brance of Beethoven; by Leopold Herwig. Tantum Ergo, for four voices ; 
arranged and adapted for the Organ or Pianoforte, by Chas. M. King. The 
Governor's Guards’ March; grand original Quick Step, composed by Charles 
M. King. The Civic March; dedicated to Col. William Wallis, by Charles 
M. King. The Horn of the Alps ; a ballad; the words in English, and German, 
by H. Proch, and arranged for the Pianoforte by Lewis Kruzel. A Grand 
Waltz; by Leopold Herwig. All just published by C. G. Christman, 404 
Pear! Street, New York. 





— 
IGNOR DE BEGNIS takes the present opportunity to intimate to the numerous ad- 
tO mirers ot the Mus:cal Drama, that ne has,in conjunction with several distinguished 
Artists, both Vocal and [nst:umental, determined upon giving 4 series of afieen Ope- 
ras. (Italian and English). In order to accomplish so desirable an end, a subscription 
list is now open at Twelve dollars for the fifteen operas. Those wishing to honor and en- 
courage the enterprise, will please jeave tneir names at any of the various Music 
Stores in the c:ty, or at the residence of Signor De Begnis, 113 Hudson street. 

N. B.—Subscribers tickets transfe:abie, Non Subscrivers tickets $1 for each perform- 
ance. Sept. 3-1t. 


Mec AND DANCING —Miss PARKER would respectfully announce to the La- 
diesof New Yo.k,and its vicinity that she gives instructions in the above named 
accomplishments, either at Private Boarding Schools,the residence of the Pupils, or 
at Miss P’s residence. 
Terms made known on application to Miss Parker, at No. 207 Bowery 
N ENGLISH LADY having resided many years in France wishes to give lessons 
LX in the French language, also in Music, writing and anthmetic. The terms will 
be moderate) Any application in person, or by letter, (post paid) at No. 80 Green 
wich-street. will meet with immediate attention Sept. 3-* 


Sep. 3-1t* 





time of day it is too late to enter upon acriticism of the play, which for so 
niany years has been a favorite stock piece ; but its favor depends rather upon | 
individual characters than upon the general structure of the piece. For if it 

be true that the drama is intended to “ hold the mirror up to nature,” then in- 

deed is nature most vilely caricatured in this play. Many of the incidents and | 
positions, however, are Jaughable, many of the sentimental expressions are tru- 
isms, and some of the ludicrous scenes are worse than ridiculous. But our bu- 
siness now is with the play as a stage production at the Park Theatre, and we 
regret to say that its very commencement was disastrous to a degree that was al- 
most sufficient to wreck the dramatic vessel before she could well get out of port. 
The parts of Farmer and Dame Harrowby, who open the piece, were entrust- 
ed toa pair of imbeciles who knew not a word of their text, and who seemed 
So utterly bad was this that the 





astonished to find themselves on the stage. 
remainder of their parts was struck out, as soon as they could be called off the 
Added to this that Farmer Harrowby, the father, looked like the grand- 
This son Stephen (Williams) comes on 


scene. 
son of Stephen Harrowby, the son. 
the stage with black spatterdashes on his legs, buttoned up the inner sides of 
the legs. This is arrant trash, for however great a lout the swain may be, 
any lout knows on which side to fasten a part of the dress which is in a peculiar 
degree that of his own class of society. We next see “ a half-pay lieutenant 
of an English marching regiment” living in a cottage near Tunbridge Wells, 
and stalking about in cavalry boots, or at least those of a field officer, wearing 
also a cocked hat with—we verily think—a tri-color cockade init. As if to 
balance this we have Cornet Ollapod without spurs: we may be told that these 
are small matters. We deny it. The proprieties of a representation it is a 
bounden and especial duty of a stage manager to give ; and he either is igno- 
With respect to the per- 


rant or neglects his duty who permits their violation. 
formance generally, we may say that, with the exception alluded to, and that 
of Sir Charles Cropland’s booby servant, who must always be bobbing his head, 
Placide’s acting of Ollapod, 


and rubbing his hands, it was very satisfactory. 
has always been deservedly admired : Burton as Sir Robert Bramble was truly 
a comic humourist, but not the least touch of a gentleman. Browne's Frede- 
rick was excellently done, Fisher played Humphrey admirably ; and Andrews 
Miss Hildreth made her appear- 


was a very creditable Sir Charles Cropland. 
ance as Emily; it was a poor part for a debit, and gave her hardly a chance 
to exhibit her qualities as an actress ; her appearance is modest and engaging, 
but somewhat deficient in grace. Mrs. Wheatley being absent, Mrs. Vernon 
took the part of Miss Lucretia MaeTab, ata short notice, and we earnestly 
hope she may be allowed to retain it, for she made it decidedly the gem of the 
evening. 

On Tuesday evening was performed “ Wild Oats,” another old stock fa- 
vorite, although of a similar, vitiated school, to that of ‘ The Poor Gentle- 


man.” It is strange that landsmen will persevere in abortive attempts to draw 


naval characters in their technicalities, putting such nonsense in their mouths | of any negligence. 


as that of Sir George Thunder when he calls his son to approach Lady Ama- 
ranth and “buss her bobstays.” This and many other absurdities are really 
“toobad.” The part of John Dory is badly conceived, unnatural in all its 
details, and it was played in bad taste ; it had not atouch of the seaman in 


it, except one or two sea phrases, which were misapplied, and left the idea that 
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he KINGSTON, JAMAICA.—The fine A | new brig Amelia Mulholland, 276 tons 
register, Sage maser, expected to be despatched from Philadelphia on the 10th 
of September 

For freight of about 800 bbls., or passage, having superior accommodations, apply 
in Philadelphia to JAMES PATTON & SON, 

Or New York to ABRAHAM BELL. 117 Fulton st. 

> This vessel is intended as a regular trader between Philadelphia and Kingston, 
Jainaica, has good accommodations for passengers with a separate cabin for ladies. 

Sept. 3-1t. 

JY ETRENCAMENT THE ORDER OF THE DAY.—The subscriver, with a view of 

\ meeting the exigencies of the times, has made arrangeineuts whereby he will 
hencetorth be enabled to furnish garments of the very best quality, at an immense 
saving from former charges. Having made his purchases exciusively for cash, he 1s 


| determined to compete with the cheapest, (on the ready money principle only) while 


he pledges hmself to continue the same observance of elegance an! punctuality, 
which tor the last fifteen years have characterized his establishmert. Gentlemen are 
referred to the annexed list of p ices, with the assurance that the articles enumerated 
shali be equal.in =, aud style to the most costly. 


Dress Coats, of super wool dyed cioths, from............... $18 to 24 
Pants, do cassimere hue Sinan 8 to 10 
Vests, of every fashionable variety,........-....--.----.-- 3 56to 5 50 





Gentlemen wishing to furnish the own mate rialscan have thely garments made and 
trimmed inthe same style of elegance, in proportion to the above. - 

N. B —Mr. Babcock, long known as one « f the most fashiouab/e cutters, contmues in 
the establishment. CHAS. COX, Sign of the Golden Fleece, 

July 16-2. 61 Nassau-st. near Maiden Lane. 





4 LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friendsand the public 
that the above clegant and extensive establishment, newly erected and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European pian of accommodation, is now open¢ d for the receplion 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly hited up, with new furmilue of the most 
modern style,and no expeuse has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of aecom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manner agreeable tot heirtaste., The best 
servants are alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
the house. 

To this establishmentthere isa Restaurant, where the best prov isionsof the market 
will be served up, on the mostapproved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices 

In connection with the Hotelis an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. : 

The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street.the Public offices,andthe Balle: y,the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. 

The Proprietor gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiv~ 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant him acallin any style of expense or “economy ,that may be best suited to 





| their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York se 





i ASTOR HOUSE. 
RICES—LADIES ORDINARY. $2 per day. The apartments devoted to families 
exclusively are spacious and elegant. 
Gentlemen’s Ordinary..-...------+-+-++--++-+--+-++---+--- $2 per day. 
Private Parlors, or suites of rooms, with private table... 3 . 
Parlors extra. , 
The charges at this Hotel are regular, and no higher than at other first rate Hotels. 
HOURS FOR MEALS, 


Breakfast in Ladies and Gentiemen’s Ordinaries.........--- 8 o’clock. 
Dinner in Ladies’ Ordinary... .-0.--.-.2.20 22 eee eee ee eee ees 3 
“ RINSE CGI cin cecduboscneccgaccésneoes 34 
6to 9 


Tea, from... 2 ~~ ---- eo ee ee nn nnn enn enn nn ww ewe en nn cee eens 


Supper, from ~..---- +++ --2- c= enn ween we ewww eee w wwe n ner ene P 
These are the regular hours, butif it suitsthe interest or convenience of our patrons, 
we provide breakfast at auy moment between daylight and dinner-time. Dinners for 
yne or more at any hour In short, we take pleasure in providing for the wants of our 
patrons, without regard to the hour or our own convenience, w/out extra charge. 
Grateiul for the liberal patronage which has been given to our establishment, wé 
pledge ourselves to keep it ever in order. We shail Se eee ice 
res g agreeable to our guests d respectfully request them to give no 
rendereve:ything agre le to our guests, and rest COLEMAN & STETSON. 


June 11-3m. 





THE ALBION, 


Is published every Saturday morning, and sent to all parts of the United States, oa 
the British provinces of North America, by the Mails of that day. Office. No. 3. Bar 
cvay-street, American Hotel, New York. where all communications, letters. Books, 
&e , are requested to be addressed. Subscription, Six dollars per annum, in acvanes 





sach asailor could hardly ‘“ know the main tack from the captain’s epaulette. 





J.8. Bartlett & J. Paul, Propreetors. 
























































































































